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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 


The French Governess ; or, the Embroidered Hand- 
kerchief: a Romance. By J. Fenimore Cooper. 
Pp. 293. London, Bentley. 

Tuoucu the machinery for working this tale 
js as flimsy as one of the finest pocket-handker- 
chiefs ever woven and lace-trimmed in France, 
for a lady to sport when in gossamer ballroom- 
trim, it rather encumbers the early portion of 
the narration, ahd does not do its duty till to- 
wards the close. But what is the duty of so 
very exquisite a fabric? The author, to use a 
vulgar phrase, blows it as useless in regard to 
noses, and denounces it as exceedingly foolish 
to carry about such things merely for show. It 
is adelicate question to handle; and we leave 
it to the decision of the sex whose pretty faces 
would skin if rubbed with nasty coarse cambric 
more like huckaback than tissue-paper. 

But, having thrown the handkerchief, we 
shall now proceed to the romance wrapt up in 
it; beginning with the very flax from which it 
was spun, the fibre of the lina usitalissimum, 
which, though grown in la belle France, our 
author assures us was derived from Ame- 
rica:—“ The glorious family (writes the Mou- 
choir) of contemporaneous plants from which 
I derive my being grew in a lovely vale of 
(Connecticut, and quite near to the banks of 
the celebrated river of the same name. This 
reiders us strictly Yankee in our origin, an 
extraction of which I find all who may enjoy it 
fond of boasting. It is the only subject of self- 
elicitation with which I am acquainted that 
men can indulge in without awakening the envy 
of their fellow-creatures ; from which I infer it 
is at least innocent, if not commendable.” 

This is the first, but far from the hardest, hit 
which Mr. Cooper aims at his countrymen, be- 
tween whom and himself a certain degree of 
asperity has been for some time fructifying, and 
ripens in the volume before us. But to business: 
the flax grows, and is converted into the hand- 
kerchief of matchless beauty by the soft hands 
ofa lovely girl of noble rank, Adrienne de la 
Rocheaimard, but, reduced by the revolution to 
poverty, the Duchess d’Angouleme, at the re- 
storation, having settled on her and her grand- 
mother a pension of 200 francs a year, which 
Mr.C. estimates (p.33) at 400 dollars(?). Taken 


our mistress came in person, searched several 
chests, trunks, and drawers, and finally disco- 
vered us where she had laid us with her own 
hands near four months before. It seems that 
in her hurry and fright she had actually forgot- 
ten in what nook we had been concealed. We 
were smoothed with care, our political order re- 
established, and then we were taken below and 
restored to the dignity of the select circle in the 
drawer already mentioned. ‘This was like re- 
moving to a fashionable square, or living in a 
beau quartier of a capital. It was even better 
than removing from East Broadway into bond 
fide, real, unequalled, league-long, eighty feet 
wide, Broadway! We now had an opportunity 
of learning some of the great events that had 
recently occurred in France, and which still 
troubled Europe. ‘The Bourbons were again 
dethroned, as it was termed, and another Bour- 
bon seated in their place. It would seem il y a 
Bourbon et Bourbon. The result has since shewn 
that ‘what is bred in the bone will break out in 
the flesh.’ Commerce was at a stand-still; our 
master passed half his time under arms, as a 
national guard, in order to keep the revolu- 
tionists from revolutionising the revolution. 
The great families had laid aside their liveries, 
some of them their coaches, most of them their 
arms. Pocket-handkerchiets of our calibre would 
be thought decidedly aristocratic ; and aristo- 
cracy in Paris, just at that moment, was almost 
in as bad odour as it is in America, where it 
ranks as an eighth deadly sin, though no one 
seems to know precisely what it means. In the 
latter country an honest development of de- 
mocracy is certain to be stiymatised as tainted 
with this crime. No governor would dare to 
pardon it.” 

Adrienne’s filial piety and her devotedness to 
comfort the closing days of her grandmother’s 
life are feelingly described ; but we shall pass to 
the time when the handkerchief is bought by a 
Colonel Silky, an American “ de la garde na- 
tionale Américaine,”’ who is painted in distemper 
as no flattering type ef his fellow-citizens in 
Paris :—* The porter, the garcons, the bourgeois, 
all knew le Colonel Silly, who was now a great 
man, wore moustaches, and went to court—as 
the court was. In a minute the commissionaire 
was in the colonel’s aute-chamber. This dis- 
tinguished ofiicer had a method in his madness. 





to Paris for sale, our particular handkerchief 
and her eleven relatives in the piece hear! 
something of the glorious days of July, and are | 
— stowed away from the mob; and we are | 
told:— 

_ “Our imprisonment lasted until the follow- | 
ing December. As our feelings had become 
excited on the questions of the day, as well as 
those of other irrational beings around us, we | 
might have passed a most uncomfortable time 


He was not accustomed to keeping a body- 
servant, and, as his aim was to make a fortune, 
will-ye nill-ye, he managed, even now, in his 
hours of pride and self-indulgence, to get along 
without one.” Ie carrics his prize to America 
on spec, where the following ensues :— 

‘“* The custom-house oflicers at New York 
were not men likely to pick out a pocket-hand- 
kerchief from a gentleman’s—I beg pardon, 
from a colonel’s—wardrobe, and I passed un- 


- the trunk but for one circumstance. So great | noticed among sundry other of my employer's 
tad been the hurry of our mistress in thus shut- | speculations. I call the colonel my employer, 


ting us up, that we had been crammed in in a} though this was not strict 
way to leave it impossible to say which was the | 


be praised! he never did employ me ; but ever 


ly true; for, Heaven 


Adrienne, has rendered me averse to false taste, 
and I find the substitute as disagreeable as the 
original. The conversation to which I allude 
occurred between me and a very respectable- 
looking shirt, that I happened to be hanging 
next to on a line, a few days after my arrival ; 
the colonel having judged it prudent to get me 
washed and properly ironed before he carried 
me into the ‘market.’ ‘ Who is your boss, 
pocket-handkerchief ?’ demanded the shirt, a 
perfect stranger to me, by the way, for I had 
never seen him before the accidents of the 
wash-tub brought us in collision; ‘ who is your 
boss, pocket-handkerchief, I say ?—you are so 
very fine, [ should like to know something of 
your history.’ From all I had heard and read, 
I was satisfied my neighbour was a Yankee 
shirt, both from his curiosity and from his 
abrupt manner of asking questions; still I was 
at a loss to know the meaning of the word boss, 
my clairvoyance being totally at fault. It be- 
longs to no language known to the savans or 
academicians. ‘I am not certain, sir,’ I an- 
swered, ‘that I understand your meaning. What 
is a boss?’ ‘Oh, that’s only a republican word 
for master. Now Judge Latitat is my boss, 
and a very good one he is, with the exception 
of his sitting so late at night at his infernal 
circuits by the light of miserable tallow-candles. 
But all the judges are alike for that, keeping a 
poor shirt up sometimes until midnight, listen- 
ing to cursed dull lawyers, and prosy, caviling 
witnesses.’ ‘I beg you to recollect, sir, that I 
am a female pocket-handkerchief, and persons 
of your sex are bound to use temperate and 
proper language in the presence of ladies.’ 
‘Yes, I see you are feminine by your orna- 
ments—still, you might tell a fellow who is your 
boss.’ ‘J belong, at present, to Colonel Silky, 
if that is what you mean; but I presume some 
fair lady will soon do me the honour of trans- 
ferring me to her own wardrobe. No doubt my 
future employer—(is not that the word ?)—will 
be one of the most beautiful and distinguished 
ladies of New York.’ ‘ No question of that, as 
money makes both beauty and distinction in 
this part of the world; and it’s not a dollar that 
will buy you. Colonel Silky? I don’t remem- 
ber the name—which of our editors is he?’ ‘I 
don’t think he is an editor at all: at least I 
never heard he was employed about any publi- 
cation; and, to own the truth, he does not ap- 
| pear to me to be particularly qualified for such 
|a duty either by native capacity, or, its substi- 
tute, education.’ ‘Oh, that makes no great dif- 
i ference: half the corps is exactly in the same 
predicament. I'fegs! if we waited for colonels, 
| or editors either, in this country, until we got 
| such as were qualified, we should get no news, 
and be altogether without politics, and the mi- 
litia would soon be in an awful state.’ ‘ This is 
| very extraordinary! So you do not wait, but 
take them as they come? And what state is 
| your militia actually in?” ‘ Awful! It is what 
| my boss, the judge, sometimes calls a statu quo.’ 





cité droit, and which the cété gauche. ‘Thus| since my arrival in America my gorge has so ,‘ And the newspupers—and the news—and the 
completely deranged as parties, we took to dis- | risen against the word ‘ master,’ that I cannot politics?’ ‘ Why, they are not in statu quo, but 
cussing philosophical matters in general—an | make up my mind to write it. 1 know there is |in a semper eadem. I beg pardon: do you un- 
occupation well adapted to a situation that re- | an ingenious substitute, as the following little | derstand Latin?’ ‘ No, sir ; ladies do not often 
quired so great an exercise of discretion. One dialogue will shew; but my early education | study the dead languages.’ ‘ If they did they 
day, when we least expected so great a change, | under the astronomer and the delicate-minded | would soon bring ’em to life! Semper eadem is 


day. 
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Latin for worse and worse. The militia is drill- 
ing into a statu quo, and the press is enlighten- 
ing mankind with a semper eadem.’”’ 

The first purchaser of the handkerchief in 
New York is the daughter of a prodigiously 
wealthy speculator, “ at a period of prosperity 
like that which prevailed in 1832, 3, 4, 5, and 6, 
when the hereditary dollar was not worth more 
than twelve-and-a-half cents, as compared with 
the ‘ inventoried’ dollar.’ His portrait is thus 
painted, and gives a striking idea of the class 
Mr. Cooper means to shew up :— 

“Mr. Henry Halfacre was a speculator in 
town lots—a profession that was just then in 
high repute in the city of New York. For 
farms, and all the more vulgar aspects of real 
estate, he had a sovereign contempt; but offer 
him a bit of land that could be measured by 
feet and inches, and he was your man. Mr. 
Halfacre inherited nothing; but he was a man 
of what are called energy and enterprise. In 
other words, he had a spirit for running in 
debt, and never shrunk from jeoparding pro- 
perty that in truth belonged to his creditors. 

e@ very morning that his eldest child, Eu- 
dosia, made her valuable acquisition in my 
person, Henry Halfacre, Esq., was the owner 
of several hundred lots on the island of Man- 
hattan; of one hundred and twenty-three in 
the city of Brooklyn; of nearly as many in Wil- 
liamsburg; of large, undivided interests in Mil- 
waukie, Chicago, Rock River, Moonville, and 
other similar places; besides owning a consi- 
derable part of a place called Coney Island. 
In a word, the landed estate of Henry Half- 
acre, Esq. ‘ inventoried,’ as he expressed it, 
just two millions six hundred and twelve thou- 
sand dollars—a handsome sum, it must be con- 
fessed, for a man who, when he began his be- 
neficent and energetic career in this branch of 
business, was just twenty-three thousand four 
hundred and seventeen dollars worse than no- 
thing. It is true, that there was some draw- 
back on all this prosperity— Mr. Halfacre’s 
bonds, notes, mortgages, and other liabilities, 
making a sum total that amounted to the odd 
six hundred thousand dollars: this still left 
him, however, a handsome paper-balance of 
two millions. Notwithstanding the amount of 
his ‘ bills payable,’ Mr. Halfacre considered 
himself a very prudent man; first, because he 
insisted on having no book-debts; second, be- 
cause he always took another man’s paper for 
a larger amount than he had given of his own, 
for any specific lot or lots; thirdly, and lastly, 
because he was careful to ‘ extend himself’ at 
the risk of other persons. There is no ques- 
tion,—had all his lots been sold as he had in- 
ventoried them ; had his debts been paid; and 
had he not spent his money a little faster than 
it was bond fide made,—that Henry Halfacre, 
Esq., would have been a very rich man. As 
he managed, however, by means of getting por- 
tions of the paper he received discounted, to 
maintain a fine figure account in the bank, and 
to pay all current demands, he began to be 
known as the rich Mr. Halfacre. But one of his 
children, the fair Eudosia, was out; and as she 
had some distance to make in the better so- 
ciety of the town, ere she could pass for aris- 
tocratic, it was wisely determined that a golden 
bridge should be thrown across the dividing 
chasm. A hundred-dollar pocket-handker- 
chief, it was hoped, would serve for the key- 
stone; and then all the ends of life would be 
attained. As to a husband, a pretty girl like 
Eudosia, and the daughter of a man of ‘ four- 
figure’ lots, might get one any day.” 

He nevertheless explodes on the very night 





the handkerchief is paraded at a grand New 


York ball, where our author has another satiri- 
cal rub at his compatriots :— 

“‘T have no intention of describing fashion- 
able society in the great emporium of the west- 
ern world. Every body understands that it is 
on the best possible footing,—grace, ease, high- 
breeding, and common sense being so blended 
together, that it is exceedingly difficult to ana- 
lyse them, or indeed to tell which is which. It 
is this moral fusion that renders the whole per- 
fect, as the harmony of fine colouring throws a 
glow of glory on the pictures of Claude, or, for 
that matter, on those of Cole too. Still, as en- 
vious and evil-disposed persons have dared to 
call in question the elegance, and, more espe- 
cially, the retenue of a Manhattanese rout, I feel 
myself impelled, if not by that high sentiment, 
patriotism, at least by a feeling of gratitude 
for the great consideration that is attached to 
pocket-handkerchiets, just to declare that it is 
all scandal. If I have any fault to find with 
New-York society, it ison account ofits formal 
and almost priggish quiet, the female voice be- 
ing usually quite lost in it; thus leaving a void 
in the ear, not to say the heart, that it is pain- 
ful to endure. Could a few young ladies, too, 
be persuaded to become a little more promi- 
nent, and quit their mothers’ apron-strings, it 
would add vastly to the grouping, and relieve 
the stiffness of the ‘shin- pieces’ of formal 
rows of dark-looking men, and of the flounces 
of pretty women. * * * It was a queer 
thing to borrow a pocket-handkerchief, some 
will think; but I was lent to twenty people that 
night; and, while in her hands, I overheard the 
following tattle aside between two young fash- 
ionables, who were quite unconscious of the 
acuteness of the senses of our family :—‘ This 
must be a rich old chap, this Halfacre, to be 
able to give his daughter a hundred- dollar 
pocket-handkerchief,.Tom; one might do well 
to get introduced.’ ‘If you'll take my advice, 
Ned, you’ll keep where you are,’ was the an- 
swer. ‘ You’ve been to the surrogate’s office, 
and have seen the will of old Simonds, and 
know that he has left his daughter seventy-eight 
thousand dollars: and, after all, this pocket- 
handkerchief may be only a sign. I always 
distrust people who throw out such lures.’ 
‘ Oh, rely on it, there is no sham here: Charley 
Pray told me of this girl last week, when no 
one had ever heard of her pocket-handker- 
chief” ‘Why don’t Charley, then, take her 
himself? I’m sure, if I had his imperial, I 
could pick and choose among all the second- 
class heiresses in town.’ ‘ Ay, there’s the rub, 
Tom; one is obliged in our business to put up 
with the second class. Why can’t we aim higher 
at once, and get such girls as the Burtons, for 
instance?’ ‘The Burtons have, or have had, 
a mother.’ ‘And haven’t all girls mothers? 
Whoever heard of a man or woman without a 
mother?’ ‘True, physically; but I mean mo- 
rally. Now this very Eudosia Halfacre has no 
more a mother, in the last sense, than you have 
a wet nurse. She has an old woman to help 
her make a fool of herself; but, in the way of 
mother, she would be better off with a pair of 
good India-rubber shoes. A creature that is 
just to tell a girl not to wet her feet, and when 
to cloak and uncloak, and to help tear the check- 
book out of money, is no more of a mother than 
old Simonds was of a Solomon when he made that 
will, which every one of us knows by heart quite 
as well as he knows the constitution.’ Here a 
buzz in the room drew the two young men a 
little aside, and, for a minute, I heard nothing 
but indistinct phrases, in which ‘ removal of 
deposits,’ ‘ panic,’ ‘General Jackson,’ and ‘ re- 
volution,’ were the only words I could fairly 





understand. Presently, however, the young 
men dropped back into their former position 
and the dialogue proceeded. ‘There! ex. 
claimed Ned, in a voice louder than was pru- 
dent, ‘ that is what I call an escape! "That 
cursed handkerchief was very near taking me 
in! I call it swindling to make such false pre- 
tensions,’ ‘ It might be very awkward with one 
who was not properly on his guard; but with 
the right sort there is very little danger.’ Here 
the two élégants led out a couple of heiresses to 
dance ; and I heard no more of them or of their 
escapes.” 

The handkerchief gets into other hands, and 
Adrienne appears upon the scene; but as we 
are not going to meddle with the love affairs, 
we must stick to the American’s views of Ame. 
rica, which certainly keep C. Dickens more jy 
countenance than we could have expected. 

‘“‘ Here (he says) I may remark, en passant, 
that while nothing is considered so disreputable 
in America as to be ‘aristocratic,’ a word of 
very extensive signification, as it embraces the 
tastes, the opinions, the habits, the virtues, and 
sometimes the religion of the offending party; 
on the other hand, nothing is so certain to at- 
tract attention as nobility. How many poor 
Poles have I seen dragged about and made 
lions of, merely because they were reputed 
noble, though the distinction in that country is 
pretty much the same as that which exists in 
one portion of this great republic, where one- 
half the population is white, and the other 
black; the former making the noble, and the 
latter the serf. ‘What an exceedingly aristo- 
cratic pocket-handkerchief Miss Monson has 
this evening,’ observed Mrs. G. to Mr. W., as 
we passed into Mrs. Leamington’s rooms that 
evening; ‘1 don’t know when I’ve seen any 
thing so aristocratic in society.’ ‘The Mon- 
sons are very aristocratic in all things; I un. 
derstand they dine at six.’ ‘ Yes,’ put in Miss 
F.; ‘and use finger-bowls every day.’ ‘How 
aristocratic!’ ‘Very. They even say that, 
since they have come back from Europe the 
last time, matters are pushed farther than ever. 
The ladies insist on kneeling at prayers, instead 
of inclining, like all the rest of the world.’ 
‘ Did one ever hear of any thing so aristocratic!’ 
‘ They do say, but I will not vouch for its truth, 
that Mr. and Mrs. Monson insist on all their 
children calling them father and mother, instead 
of pa and ma.’ ‘Why, Mr. W., that is down- 
right monarchical; is it not?’ ‘It’s difficult 
to say what is and what is not monarchical 
now a-days, though I think one is pretty safe 
in pronouncing it anti-republican.’ ‘It is pa- 
triarchal, rather,’ observed a wit, who belonged 
to the group.” 

Of another portion of the web we are told:— 

“No. 12 had commenced life a violent re- 
publican, and this simply because he heard 
nothing read but republican newspapers; 4 
sufficiently simple reason, as all know who 
have heard both sides of any question. Shortly 
after I was purchased by poor dear Adrienne, 
a young American traveller had stepped into 
the magazin, and, with the recklessness that 
distinguishes the expenditures of his country- 
men, swept off half a dozen of the family at one 
purchase. Accident gave him the liberal end 
of the piece, a circumstance to which he never 
would have assented had he known the fact, for, 


being an attaché of the legation of his own 
country, he was ex-officio aristocratic. My bro- 
ther amused me exceedingly with his account 
of the indignation he felt at finding himself in 
a very hot-bed of monarchical opinions in the 


set at the American legation. What rendered 
these diplomates so much the more aristocratic, 
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— 
was the novelty of the thing, scarcely one of 
them having been accustomed to society at 
home. After passing a few months in such 
company, my brother’s boss, who was a mere 
travelling diplomatist, came home and began 
to run a brilliant career in the circles of New 
York, on the faith of a European reputation. 
Alas! there is in pocket-handkerchief nature a 
disposition to act by contraries. The ‘more 
you call the more I won’t come’ principle was 
active in poor No. 12’s mind, and he had not 
been a month in New York society before he 
caine out an ultra monarchist. New York so- 
ciety has more than one of these sudden poli- 
tical conversions to answer for. It is such a 
thorough development of the democratic prin- 
ciple, that the faith of few believers is found 
strong enough to withstand it. Every body 
knows how much a prospect varies by position. 
Thus, you shall stand on the aristocratic side 
ofaroom filled with company, and every thing 
will present a vulgar and democratic appear- 
ance; or, vice versd, you shall occupy a place 
among the of polloi, and all is aristocratic, ex- 
clusive, and offensive. Sv had it proved with 
my unfortunate kinsman. All his notions had 
changed; instead of finding the perfection he 
had preached and extolled so long, he found 
nothing to admire, and every thing to condemn. 
Ina word, never was a pocket-handkerchief so 
miserable, and that, too, on grounds so philo- 
sophical and profound, met with on its entrance 
into active life. I do believe, if my brother 
could have got back to France, he would have 
written a book on America, which, while it 
overlooked many vices and foibles that deserve 
to be cut up without mercy, would have thrown 
even De Tocqueville into the shade in the way 
of political blunders, But I forbear; this lat- 
ter writer being unanswerable among those 
neophytes who having never thought of their 
own system, unless as Englishmen, are over- 
whelmed with admiration at finding any thing 
of another character advanced about it. At 
least such are the sentiments entertained by a 
very high-priced pocket-handkerchief.” 

With this we shall finish what we have to say 
about the French Governess, whose handkerchief 
has furnished the author with the means of 
giving his countrymen a few hard wipes, while 
he has offered a volume of pleasing entertain- 
ment to the rest of the world. 


The Flower-Girl, and other Poems. By Rhoda 
Maria Willan. Pp. 116. London, Miller. 
Tals little volume soars beyond what is termed 
the “ pretty” in poetry, and contains many 
passages which are really beautiful — scenes 
and descriptions that have a green and natural 
look, and shew that the authoress has drawn 
more from nature than books. Many morsels 
lorm of themselves charming little pictures, so 
listinetly drawn that they rise up before us 
whilst we read, and are such as an artist might 
transfer at once to his canvass; and this we 
uphold as the grand art and secret of descrip- 
lve poetry. As a proof of what we mean, we 
vill, without selection, “begin at the beginning,” 
and quote the very opening of the volume: 

“Tt was a summer eve, and bright 
The chequer’d beauty of the light, 
Half violet, half golden, beam’d, 
nd on a landscape sweetly stream’d, 
fhrough bowery foliage fell, and made 
Gold lines of net-work on the shade. 
* 





Athwart the clear transparent air 

Like s tarry atoms, gleaming fair, 

. ere insects murmuring in swarms 
f mazy rings and twinkling forms. 


a pure line of pastoral poetry. And now for 


This is likewise very natural; and. the vo- 


Chanted day’s cradle-hymn, and then 
The drowsy zephyrs came again, 
With footsteps that a silver cast 
On every bending spray they pass’d. 
A lazy brook purl’d by, just seeming 
To be of its own brightness dreaming ; 
A fountain in its upward play 
Like liquid rainbows glanced alway. 

* * * e 
And further on, a cottage seen 
But dimly through the veil of green, 
Shrouding its latticed windows, shone 
In sweet seclusion, calm and lone: 
Jasmins, those pearly buds of light, 
Gleam’d through the darker foliage bright ; 
Red cup-moss and sweet-smelling thyme 
Boasted their birth of sunny clime ; 
While blossom-odours, lingering frail, 
Floated with music on the gale. 
l'rom every tree the wild notes rang 
Of hidden birds that sat and sang, 
Till e’en the very leaves seem’d full 
Of gladness, strangely beautiful! 
A lovely scene for happy elves 
To sport and play amongst themselves. 
All combinations of sweet sound 
From far and near were floating round : 
Insects beneath their heathery sky 
Settling with thrill of melody ; 
The fragments of a vesper-song 
Now gliding tranquilly along; 
Then bleatings of a little lamb, 
Wander’d too far from its dam. 
And sunset clouds were yet on high, 
Sweeping like silken banners by, 
Rays that the parting day left there 
Still glow’d upon the reddening air.” 

A great deal of this is true painting after 
nature. What can be more beautiful or more 
correct than the 
“ Gold lines of net-work on the shade?” 
A wanderer only into Hyde Park must have 
observed the truth of this line, have noticed 
the lines of gold and dark green which che- 
quered the grass beneath the shade under which 
he walked. As to the two lines descriptive of 
the “ lazy brook,” we could almost fancy that 
they belonged to William Brown’s Britannia’s 
Pastorals: the thought is not altogether new, 
but never before did it tind such brief and 
beautiful utterance. The cottage seen 
** Dimly through its veil of green,” 
is another bit of genuine English scenery, 
pleasantly calling up Gainsborough, Morland, 
Nasmyth, or Constable, or the quiet country 
itself; for while reading it we seem borne away 
to those sweet little out-of-the-world nooks 
which they left so cool, and green, and refresh- 
ing on the canvass, and which seem fitting 
homes for the music of bee or bird, or the 
sounds of a rustic maiden’s voice, mingled with 
« The bleatings of a little lamb, 

Wander’d too far from its dam.” 
And in such places we could sit through a 
long summer’s day listening, as Miss Willan 
describes it, 
“To the warblings of the birds, 
Those little creatures kind, 
Muttering the pretty songful words 
That not on earth they find.” 
These last four lines might have been written 
by one of the quaint old poets of Elizabeth’s or 
Charles’s time, or they might be Walton’s or 
Cotton’s—the “ conceit has so pretty a turn.” 
Then, again, we have the 


“ Daisies soft and white, 
Pearls upon the grasses bright,” 





















































































































another picture : 
“ The twilight fell 
On the valley, on the dell. 
The wife look’d from her cottage-door 
With honeysuckle shadow’d o’er, 
And recognised the footstep dear 
That only love could know or hear; 
The youngest child in eager chase 
Had caught his father’s first embrace.”’ 





The silken flowers the lofty trees 
The soft low humming of the bees, 


lume abounds with scores of pictures of equal 


and even superior beauty. Still, the book has 
many faults. What young author's first work 
was ever free from such? A severe critic 
might quote many passages, and produce them 
as condemnatory of the whole work ; but this 
would be unjust criticism, and the same might 
be done by the works of Keats, Shelley, or Ten- 
nyson, and halt a dozen others whom we could 
name, who are nevertheless true and sterling 
poets. ‘To such reviewers we would award 
the chaff for their labour: for our part we love 
to cherish, not to crush; although none ever 
trampled arrogant and untalented pretence 
deeper into the mire than we, in our day, have 
done. Miss Willan, with all her faults, is one 
of Nature’s poets; and she will yet, if she 
be spared, produce such poems as will be re- 
membered when she is no more. With one 
other specimen we must conclude; although 
not one of the best of her shorter poems, there 
is something about it which has taken our 
fancy; and we here give 
“ The Sky is changed. 
The sky is changed, the clouds are dark, 
‘The winds and rains are very chill; 
Why venturedst thou, my little bark, 
Upon the stormy waves at will? 
My destiny is changed; for, oh! . 
When winds were soft and skies were fair, 
How could my inexperience know 
It was not Truth lay smiling there? 
The little tree, whose foliage green 
Sent smiles from every bending bough, 
Was gay, until it felt the keen 
Cold biast that laid its beauty low! 
And I, until I saw them fade, 
Could never think my hopes would die ; 
Alas! that | was ever made 
To feel their sad uncertainty! 
I might have watch’d the flitting cloud— 
_I might have look’d for aught | know 
Upon the flower, whose cup was bow’d— 
As with some mystery of woe! 
I might have listen’d to the lay 
Of some unhappy widow’d bird, 
And left awhile my childish play 
To wonder what it was I heard. 
But hope and joy, those radiant things 
While yet undimm’d by time or shower, 
Round early youth will spread their wings 
Like sentinels, that watch the flower. 
Now destiny is changed: I know 
That they were sweet but fleeting dreams, 
Their pleasures all are gone; and, oh! 
How sadly dark the future seems!” 





The Parent’s Hand-Book ; or, Guide to the Choice 
of Professions, Employments, and Situations, Sc. 
By J. C. Hudson, Esq., author of “ Plain 
Directions for making Wills.” 18mo, pp. 
245. Longman and Co. 

‘‘ Tue pride and satisfaction with which a 
father regards his first, and as yet only son, in 
the days of cockades, white frocks, and naked 
knees, are exchanged for anxiety and appre- 
hension, when, some eighteen years afterwards, 
he sees himself surrounded by half a dozen 
full-grown and fast-growing candidates for 
frock-coats, Wellington boots, walking canes, 
watch-guards, and cigars; and no one but a 
parent who has had experience of both periods 
can properly appreciate the service done by 
the friend who, by interest, or judicious and 
well-timed counsel, helps him off with the 
most clamorous one of the group.” 

And this able and sensible little volume is 
to point out the way. What a happy land do we 
live in! If we have as many sons as the grand 
seignicr or the patriarchs.of old, have we not 
the church, the law, the army, the navy, me- 
dicine, government- offices, banking - houses, 
newspapers, engineering, building, scholastic 
teaching, auctioneering, the East Indies, and 








all branches of trade, to receive, cherish, and 
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enrich them? One’s only regret would be, 
having so few children to provide for. But 
still it seems that some trouble must be taken 
to get the boys, as well as the girls, off your 
hands; and Mr. Hudson, having formerly 
taught us how to make our wills, here judi- 
ciously advises us how to settle our families 
before we perform that definitive duty. 

The information is of the most useful kind. 

We pass by all that relates to the church 
and army, the preliminary steps to entering | 
either, and the provisions to be made in every | 
branch to which the youth may be appointed. 
And this brings us to “ the sea, the sea, the 
open sea,” alias “ the royal navy ;” touching 
which it is written :— | 

“The profession of a sailor is one to which | 
those who make choice of it seem driven by | 
some unaccountable and irresistible impulse. 
From the moment that a boy has conceived a 
passion for the sea, all other schemes of life are 
distasteful to him. It is not gallantry alone 
which occasions a bias in favour of a seafaring 
life, for the same boy who fondly cherishes the 
wish to be a sailor would loathe the proposal of 
his being made a marine. It is the sea itself, 
and for its own sake, the sea propter se, which 
possesses, in the imaginations of a certain de- 
scription of boys, such a bewitching charm, that 
neither its terrors, nor its hardships, nor its 
unfruitfulness, will deter them from the prose- 
cution of their suit. There is no profession 
whatever which becomes such a passion as that 
of a sailor. Boys can talk rationally on all 
other modes of life, and be induced to compare 
their several advantages; but a boy who has 
once been seized wih the love of going to sea 
has too much ardour to make any such com- 
parisons. Romantic attachments are not always 
the surest foundation of bappiness.in life ; and 
it frequently happens that young men who have 
become enamoured of a sailor’s profession, such 
as it has appeared to their heated fancies, have 
been thoroughly dissatisfied with the reality. 
At the same time it must be confessed that 
with a vast many the passion endures through 
life; and that to this peculiarity in the nautical 
character is owing much of the renown of Great 
Britain as a maritime power. It is certain, at 
least, that the emoluments of the profession do 
Not constitute a very powerful attraction. The 
patronage of the royal navy is lodged solely 
with the lords commissioners of the Admiralty, 
and principally with the first lord. Neither 
commissions nor promotions are to be pur- 
chased, as in the army; and the patronage, 
like that of the civil service, is chiefly bartered 
for parliamentary support. A young man must 
enter the service as a midshipman, and after 
six years’ service in this rank, he is made a 
mate. At this point he undergoes a very rigid 
examination as to his qualification to be made 
alieutenant: the examination embraces, among 
other things, seamanship, gunnery, and trigo- 
nometry. If found qualified, he is ‘ passed.’” 

Of the medical protession it is stated :— 

“‘ The disproportion between the income of a 
surgeon-apothecary in good practice, and the 
salary paid to his assistant, is very striking, and 
may appear at first sight to imply great illibe- 
rality on the part of the profession. While at- 
torneys and solicitors, who are making two or 
three thousand pounds a year each, are giving 
their chief clerks three or four hundred a year, 
and in some cases allowing them privileges 
which bring in further emoluments, there is 
scarcely an instance in the medical profession 
of an assistant’s receiving a salary of 1004. 
a year and his board, and the common case is 


! 





addition to board and lodging), and to look 
forward to additions of 10/. at a time at distant 
periods. But the reason for this disproportion 
will be understood, if we reflect that the ser- 
vices of the assistant are, for the most part, 
confined to the humble department of com- 
pounding the medicine and keeping the books. 
Very few practitioners in London keep a visit- 
ing-assistant, and those who do never send 
him to any but the poorest of their patients; 
so that, in fact, there is but little analogy in this 
respect between law and physic. A young man, 
therefore, unless he should have the good fortune 
to get the very scarce situation of a visiting- 
assistant, earns very little, and learns less, in the 
capacity of an assistant, especially in London. 
The best chance of seeing practice in this capa- 
city is to engage with a practitioner who holds 
the appointment of medical attendant to a parish 
or union, or some public charitable institution : 
or if a young man should happen to have friends 
whose influence affords him a prospect ofsuccess, 
it is a good beginning to try for the appointment 
of surgeon and apothecary to a dispensary. The 
salary, though small (seldom more than 100/. a 
year), and generally coupled with the condi- 
tion of doing no private practice (even if that 
were not impossible by reason of the plentiful 
occupation of attending to dispensary cases), 
affords a subsistence for a period in which much 
valuable knowledge and experience may be ac- 
quired; and a man must be below par in the 
qualifications necessary to success in his pro- 
fession, if in the circle of his practice as a dis- 
pensary apothecary he should fail to acquire 
such a reputation as will lay the sure founda- 
tion of a private practice. To commence at 
once as a practitioner on his own account im- 
mediately after obtaining his diploma, is a bold 
step in any young man, and one that it would 
be madness to take, unless he have other re- 
sources. Let him take a private house in any 
situation, however public, fix a lamp of red and 
green glass over his door, make known to the 
world, by means of a brass plate, that his name 
is Mr. So and So, and that he is a surgeon, 
accoucheur, &c., and fix a bell-handle on each 
side, writing ‘ Surgery Bell’ under one, and 
‘ Night Bell’ under the other, and the proba- 
bility is, that twelve months will elapse before 
anybody will put his services in requisition. 
To begin with what is called an open surgery— 
that is to say, to open a shop, and to sell drugs 
and chemicals—affords a better chance, and in 
any populous neighbourhood brings almost cer- 
tainly what is called counter-practice. Poor 
people,—who, as nobody will let them run into 
debt, pay for their medicine before they take 
it, and have in consequence the advantage of 
independence,—are as prone to change as in| 
a condition to indulge the desire. Under this | 
impulse they will be disposed to try a new| 
man, to whom they can obtain access by merely | 
turning the handle of his shop-door, although | 
they would never have ventured to assail the | 
private door, or agitate the ‘ Surgery Bell.’ In 
this manner a young man, provided he be not 
too proud to sell salts and castor-oil over his 
counter, may begin a practice, and trust to 
professional skill and attention, good moral 
conduct, and gentlemanly demeanour, to carry 
him onward. The buying of a practice or a 
partnership is an uncertain proceeding. The 
confidence of patients is not to be bought or 
sold; and in London and other populous places, 
where there is no lack of choice among medical 
men, a patient has generally a ready-formed 
will of his own as to the person whom he pre- 
fers to employ, in case of his losing his exist- 








to commence with a salary of 25/. or 300. (in 


thing to hold by until time shall have worked 
in the purchaser’s favour, and he shall have 
rendered himself acceptable to some portion a 
least of his partner’s connexion; but after pur. 
chasing the whole of a practice, the new man 
will sometimes find that the patients have ¢. 
priciously decided to transfer their troubles to 
the care of another. Not to presume, however 
too far in the way of giving advice, it is better 
to state that, if purchasing either a partnership 
or a practice be determined on, a year and 4 
half's purchase is quite enough to give ; and, 
after the utmost circumspection has been used 
on every point, the seller ought to be bound to 
give the buyer an introduction of at least six 
months.” 

Then of the law :— 

“In this, as in other professions, there are 
other roads than the straight one to reach the 
same goal, though they are longer, more thorny, 
and more uncertain. Every attorney employs 
as clerks young men who have not been arti- 
cled; and it happens occasionally that the abi- 
lity, good conduct, and assiduity of one of this 
description of clerks, who has had the good 
sense to study his profession in preference to 
smoking and drinking, render it the interest 
of the master to attach him to his service by 
present of his articles, even including the stamp 
duty, and without prejudice to the salary here- 
tofore paid to him. Such cases may not be 
frequent, but they do sometimes occur; or a 
clerk of this description will sometimes save 
money enough to pay for his articles, in which 
case he will have no great difficulty in finding 
a master ready to take him, not only withouta 
premium, but at a salary sufficient to maintain 
a single man until his five years of clerkship 
shall have expired. Once admitted, an attor- 
ney has a decided advantage over the newly 


‘called barrister in finding a market for his ser- 


vices. So many are pressing forward to esta- 
blish themselves in business on their own a- 
count, that there is always a demand for clerks 
who are members of the profession. At the first 
start, a salary of 100/. or 150/. a year is as much 
as can be got; but except in the case of a 
decidedly inefficient person, the salary will be 
raised in a few years to 2502. or 300/. Beyond 
this, the prospect consists of being taken into 
partnership, or forming a separate connexion 
sufficient to warrant the setting up of an inde- 
pendent establishment. In the mean time, tle 
safest and best thing for the young man to do, 
is to act on Iago’s advice to Signor Rodrigo, 
and “ put money in his purse.” Let him save 
all the money that he possibly can, for various 
are the ways in which it may serve him. Au 
attorney to be successful should have a com- 
mand of money. Young men who, or whose 
friends, are possessed of money, seldom choose 
the comparatively humble situation of a cletk 
for their commencement in business after being 
admitted, but look out for the purchase of¢ 
partnership. Whatever amount of share they 
purchase, whether a half, or a third, or a fourtl, 
or 0 on, the ordinary price is not less thi 
two, or more than three years’ purchase. Sup- 
pose, for example, that the firm divides profits 
to the amount of 6000/. per annum, and a yout: 
man desires to purchase a sixth part, the price 
he would have to pay would be between 2000. 
and 30001.” ; 
The public civil service is miserably paid:— 
“* No young man can be appointed under - 
teen years of age, and it is usual to require ie 
production of a certificate of his baptism * 
salary of 80/. or 90/. per annum, for a youl: 
man of sixteen or eighteen years of age, #t © 






























































ing attendant, In a partnership there is some- 


rite hi ital is 
very outset in life, and for which no cap! 
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—— aah : 
| Worked laid out or sunk in previous | friend, appeared, and were about to take their Or could his tongue of candour say, 
all have necessary £0 vs P » SPP 4 That I should throw my harp away, 


: ion (as in the legal and medical profes- 
ortion at education ( g . 


: js a temptation to which many a parent 
fter pur —_ who thinks nevertheless het he P con- 
new man sulting the welfare and happiness of his son. 
have ca. But if the future could at all times be placed 
oubles to before his view as vivid in colour and as dis- 
however, tinct in outline as the present: if he could be 
is better brought to contemplate the situation of his son 
rtnership at the age of twenty-eight, with a salary of only 
ar and a 1501; at the age of thirty-three, with no more 
ve; and, than 200, and with prospects, in all probabi- 
oni lity, bounded by 300/., he would pause to con- 

a ) 


sider whether some immediate sacrifice on his 
own part would not be well made to put his son 
into a line of life where industry and talent 
may eventually lead to higher rewards.” 


least six 





there are With this contrast we conclude, and cordially 
— recommend this volume to parents. 
y employs wis Nits cap the Caltnine he Th I 
ena King Eric and the ~_ aws ; or; the irone, a ue 
¢ the abi- Church, and the People, in the Thirteenth Cen- 
ae adits turys by Ingemann. Translated from the 
the good Danish by Jane Frances Chapman. 3 vols. 
nella London, Longman and Co. ; 
> interes Tue Roman Catholic church struggle to main- 
rvice bya tain ascendency, and the defiance of King Eric 
dhe cane to the pope, his bulls, anathemas, and inter- 
lacy lines: dicts—like unto a parallel passage in the history 
y are of our own country during the reign of the 8th 
cur; of a Henry, and very applicable at this hour— form 
pa the basis of this novel. The story is somewhat 
| in which long; but our only regret is that it does not fur- 
Fn Ride nish farther insight into the customs of the coun- 
ES, try, the chivalrous character of which may be 
qe gathered from the following short extract :— 
"clerkship “ As was customary when the king was pre- 
sate sent, all the etiquettes of the table were observed 
neal according to chivalrous usage. Each knight 
a a had his appointed seat, with a small separate 
nd to eae trencher and napkin. When the king went 
am es to take his place, he was wont to walk round 
foe elias the table of his knights, and at times to cast 
At the first an observant glance over these small napkins, 
is as tench which were to lie whole and smoothly spread 
pane ace before the seats of the knights, with bread and 
ary will be trenchers, or plates, in a prescribed position. 
1.” Beyond Ifa rent or a slit was found in the napkin, or 
taken into ifthe bread lay reversed, it implied a charge 
connexion touching the honour of the knight to whom the 
of an inde- bread and napkin belonged, and the person 
n time, the thus accused was instantly obliged to leave the 
man to do, table, and remain shut out from the community 
xr Rodrigo, of knights until he should have justified him- 
.t him save self. The day preceding a tournament there 
for various were generally a herald and two pursuivants, 
» him. An or under-heralds, present at the king’s table 
we 3 and that of his knights, to watch over the ob- 
>, or whose servance of these customs. This was the case 
dom choose on thisevening. When the king came to the 
n of a clerk middle of the knights’ table, he stopped, on re- 


marking three trenchers upon which the bread 
lay reversed; he started, and nodded to the 


F share they herald, ‘ Who are to sit here?’ asked the 
ora fourtl, king with a stern look. ‘ The high- born 
t less than knights, Sir Niels Brock and Sir Johan Papa, 
‘hase. Sup- my liege,’ answered che herald, with lowered 
sides prolits staffand a precise deportment. ‘ Also a cer- 
oan a young tain Ako Krummedigé, whom no one knows. 


Itis he to whom it hath been permitted to wear 
his helmet here in the hall, and keep silence 
towards every one, accordin 


rt, the price 
ween 2000 


ly paid:— vow at the holy sepulchre.’ 

d under six: @ccuser?” * An unknown knight, my liege! 
» require tie but he hath placed his covered shield as a ple 
baptism. 4 in the armoury ; he will a 

for a young name when it is deman 

f age, at Us ful, herald! fulfil thy duty !’ so saying, the king 
no capital is Went to take his seat. Shortly afterwards Sir 


Niels and Sir Pape, with their mysterious 


accustomed places. On seeing the reversed 
bread, however, they started ; the knight of the 
helmet changed colour and drew back a step; 
but Brock and Pape hastily replaced the bread 
in prescribed form, and took their seats with a 
look of haughty defiance ; at the same moment 
the herald advanced with a drawn sword in his 
hand, directly opposite to them on the other 
side of the table: he slit, with the point of his 
sword, the three small napkins before them. 
‘ Sir Niels Brock, Sir Johan Papz, and you 
who call yourself Sir Ako Krummedigé!’ he 
said, solemniy, ‘ in the name of Danish chi- 
valry, I cut asunder, as I have done your table 
napkins, every tie of fellowship between you 
; and knighthood. You are accused of treachery 
and treason; of a Judas deed and projected 
regicide: therefore you are ejected from the 
king’s and every honourable knight’s society, 
until you have met your accuser and justified 
yourselves, if you are able todo so. In con- 
sideration of the gravity of the accusation, I 
| demand of ye, besides, your weapons, and an- 
nounce to you that you are put under knightly 
arrest.” 

The spirit of chivalry pervades the three vo- 
lumes ; but is no where more manifested than 
in the delicacy with which the female characters 
are wrought out. For this, however, our word 
must be taken; and also for the following, that 
to those interested in foreign literature, and 
more particularly in that of a country of whose 
light prose productions we know so little, the 
present work will afford much gratification. 





The Highland Note- Book; or, Sketches and 
Anecdotes. By R. Carruthers. 12mo, pp. 
354. Edinburgh, A. and-C, Black. 

Wuart a remote, pleasing, interesting volume 

have we here! Sketches which, we are in- 

formed, originally graced the Inverness Courier, 

| are collected by their writer, and diffidently 

| wohered into the wider world’s acquaintance. 
Inverness may be proud, and no part of Scot- 

|land or the British empire ashamed, of them, 

for they are most agreeable contributions to the 
lighter literature of the times. 

The subjects are extremely various as well 
as numerous—local descriptions of much force 
and beauty, legends, recollections of striking 
historical occurrences, natural curiosities, lite- 
rary matters, national characteristics, form a 
mélange often affecting, and always picturesque 
or entertaining. We can hardly open a page 
without falling upon a quotation which, though 
it cannot afford any notion of the whole publi- 
cation, can afford some notion of the talents of 
the writer; and we shall say “let us see.” 

“Sir Walter Scott, with his usual worldly 
wisdom, which, like the expression that Mrs. 
Hemans assigns to his countenance, was a mix- 
| ture of homely penetration and benevolence, 

knew all the shoals and quicksands of a literary 
| life. In particular, he was solicitous and doubt- 
| ful about young men embarking into authorship 
| as a means of subsistence. He trembled for 
the fate of poor Hogg, when the latter resolved 
to cast aside his shepherd’s plaid and trust to 
|the pen. He expressed to Crabbe his happi- 








advice to Hogg, to give up poetry, was never 


Wake.’ 


| 
| *O, could the bard I loved so long 
‘ Reprove my fond aspiring song! 


Just when her notes began with skill 
To sound beneath the southern hill! 
?Twas kindness all; I cannot blame, 
For bootless is the minstrel’s flame; 
But sure a bard might well have known 
Another’s feelings by his own.’ 
There was in Sir Walter Scott a portion of. 
that feeling, or caprice, which Voltaire con- 
demned in Congreve—a desire to appear in- 
dependent of, and rather to undervalue the life 
of an author, ‘with all its perils and its fame.’ 
The following advice is, however, perfectly in- 
imitable for its kindness and good taste :— 
“*Srr,— Your modest and sensible letter 
would not have remained so long without an 
answer, had it not reached me at a time of 
severe indisposition: even at present I must 
employ another hand than my own. I have 
been long under the necessity of laying down a 
positive and general rule, never to offer an 
opinion on the manuscript poetry of unknown 
correspondents. Besides being a most burden- 
some tax upon my time (for I frequently re- 
ceived two or three large packets in one week), 
I had generally the very unpleasant task of 
returning such answers as were disagreeable to 
my correspondents. In fact, sir, although no- 
thing can be so rare as that high degree of 
poetical talent which arrests, in a strong degree, 
the attention of the public, yet nothing is more 
general among admirers of poetry and men of 
imagination than the art of putting together 
tolerable and even good verses. In some cases 
(and I am disposed to reckon my own among 
the number), either from novelty of subject or 
style, or peculiarity of information, even this 
subordinate degree of talent leads to consider- 
able literary distinction: but nothing can be 
more precarious than the attempt to raise one- 
self from obscurity, and place empty and tan- 
talising objects in the view, diverting the poet 
| from those which, fairly and manfully followed 
out, seldom fail to conduct worth and industry 
to comfort and independence. I by no means 
advise you to lay aside your taste for literature ; 
it does you credit as a man, and very possibly 
as a man of talents. But those powers which 
can make verses are applicable to the more 
useful and ordinary purposes of life. Your 
situation is at present dependent; but there is 
none so low from which patience, industry, and 
perseverance cannot raise the possessor of those 
excellent qualities. I would only advise you 
to publish in such a shape as to insure a return 
of profit, as some compensation for adopting 
the thriftless occupation of a poet. If you 
should resort to subscription, you are at liberty 
to put down my name; for I scarce think that 
a man who writes so sensible a letter can be 
guilty of the folly of publishing very bad verses, 
I am, sir, with sincere good will, your humble 
| servant, WattTerR Scort, 
« * Abbotsford, 3lst March, 1819. 
“«¢P.S. As you have given me no direction, 
I can only use the general one pointed out by 
| your letter.’ ”’ 
At a later period Scott was neither so fasti- 
dious nor so conscientious about his compli- 
| mentary replies to complimentary presentations 
|and dedications. He held it to be the wisest 
j and easiest plan to praise the donors to the 
















































g to his knight’s' ness at finding that none of his own family |top of their bent. But our — opening gives 
‘Who is their inherited a predilection for the muses. His | US 4 more enduring theme—“ Staffa. 


| “After surveying the various objects in Iona, 


Pledge forgotten or forgiven by the shepherd ; nor did | We sailed for a spot no less interesting. Thou- 
ppear and give his | Scott readily forgive the manner in which Hogg sands have seen Staffa, and thousands have 
ded.’ ‘Well! be watch- | alluded to the circumstance in the ‘ Queen’s | described it. Few, however, have seen it by 


| torch or candle-light, and in this respect we 
\differ from most tourists. All description, 
| however, of this far-famed wonder must be vain 
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and fruitless. The shades of night were fast 
descending, and had settled on the still waves 
and the little group of islets, called the Tresh- 
nish Isles, when our vessel approached the 
celebrated temple of the sea. We had light 
enough to discern its symmetry and propor- 
tions; but the colour of the rock—a dark grey 
—and the minuter graces of the columns, were 
undistinguishable in the evening gloom, The 
great face of the rock is the most wonderful 
production of nature we ever beheld; it re- 
minded us of the west-front of York or Lincoln 
cathedral—a resemblance, perhaps, fanciful in 
all but the feelings they both excite—especially 
when the English minster is seen by moonlight. 
The highest point of Staffa at this view is about 
a hundred feet; in its centre is the great cave, 
called Fingal’s Cave, stretching up into the in- 
terior of the rock, a distance of more than two 
hundred feet. After admiring, in mute asto- 
nishment, the columnar proportions of the rock, 
regular as if chisseled by the hand of art, the 
passengers entered a small boat and sailed un- 
der the arch. ‘The boatmen had been brought 
from Iona, and they instantly set themselves to 
light some lanterns, and form torches of old 
ropes and tar, with which they completely illu- 
minated the ocean-hall into which we were 
ushered. The complete stillness of the scene, 
except the low plashing of the waves—the fitful 
gleams of light thrown at first on the walls and 
ceiling, as the men moved to and fro along the 
side of the stupendous cave—the appearance 
of the varied roof, where different stalactites, 
or petrifactions are visible—the vastness and 
the perfect art, or semblance of art, of the 
whole, altogether formed a scene the most 
sublime, grand, and impressive ever witnessed. 
The cathedral of Iona sunk into insignificance 
before this great temple of nature, reared, as if 
in mockery of the temples of man, by that al- 
mighty Power who laid the beams of his cham- 
bers in the waters, and who walketh upon the 
wings of the wind. Macculloch says that it is 
with the morning sun only that the great face 
of Staffa can be seen in perfection; as the ge- 
neral surface is undulating and uneven, large 
masses of light or shadow are thus produced. 
We can believe, also, that the interior of the 
cave, with its broken pillars and variety of 
tints, and with the green sea rolling over a 
dark red or violet-coloured rock, must be seen 
to most advantage in the full light of day. Yet 
we question whether we could have been more 
deeply sensible of the beauty and grandeur of 
the scene, than we were under the unusual cir- 
cumstances we have described. The boatmen 
sung a Gaelic joram, or boat-song, in the cave, 
striking their oars violently in time with the 
music, which resounded finely through the 
vault, and was echoed back by roof and pillar. 
One of them also fired a gun, with the view of 
producing a still stronger effect of the same 
kind. When we had fairly satisfied ourselves 
with contemplating the cave, we all entered the 
boat, and sailed round by the Clamshell cave 
(where the basaltic columns are bent like the 
ribs of a ship) and the rock of the buachaille, or 
the herdsman, formed of small columns, as re- 
gular and as interesting as the larger produc- 
tions. We all clambered to the top of the rock, 
which affords grazing for sheep and cattle, and 
is said to yield a rent of 20/. per annum to the 
proprietor, Mr. Macdonald of Staffa, whom Sir 
Walter Scott has described as ‘ the king of all 
kind fellows.’ Nothing but the wide surface 
of the ocean was visible from our mountain- 
eminence; and, after a few minutes sur- 
vey, we descended, returned to the boat, and, 
after regaining the steam-vessel, took our 





farewell look of Staffa, and steered on for To- 
bermory.” 

With one chance more we conclude this 
agreeable northern miscellany. 

“ Lynedoch Cottage, the seat of the venerable 
Lord Lynedoch, stands on the banks of the 
river Almond, about six miles from Perth. 
The house is truly a cottage; but it opens into 
a conservatory and flower-garden, kept in ex- 
quisite order, with the river murmuring below. 
A more secluded spot can hardly be conceived. 
The surrounding grounds consist of green pas- 
toral hills and dells, succeeding each other like 
waves of the sea; and though fertile and culti- 
vated fields are in the distance, not another 
house or cottage is visible. About half a mile 
from the aged warrior’s nest is a spot still more 
retired, though famous in Scottish song; it is 
the grave of the two heroines, ‘ Bessy Bell and 
Mary Gray,’ whose simple and touching story 
has been embalmed by some rustic poet, in a 
copy of verses that has floated down through 
generations of readers. In 1645 the city of 
Perth was sadly desolated with the plague. 
Three thousand of the inhabitants died, and 
numerous parties went to the country to escape 
the contagion, and built huts for themselves 
among the solitary hills, The grounds near 
the river Almond are expressly stated, in a 
contemporary manuscript, as having been the 
scene of some of these erections; and thither, 
among others, according to the tradition of the 
country, went Bessy Bell, daughter of the Laird 
of Kinvaid, and Mary Gray, daughter of the 
Laird of Lynedoch. They were both eminent 
beauties—the flowers of Almond Water. The 
infection was accidentally carried to their 
‘bower’ by some young gentleman, who came 
to visit them in their solitude, and both died, 
and were interred on the spot. The dread of 
contagion had, no doubt, prevented their inter- 
ment ‘among their noble kin.’ Lord Lyne- 
doch has put an iron railing round the grave, 
and planted some yew-trees beside it. The 
peasantry: had long decorated it with flowers, 
and all the lads and lasses made annual pil- 
grimages to a spot consecrated by so many 
tender and affecting associations. The scene 
is well calculated to deepen such impressions. 
It is at the foot of a high bank, completely 
sheltered and concealed by a wood; but in 
front of the place where the fair friends ‘ big- 
git their bower,’ is a plot of delicious green- 
sward, visited by the setting sun, and the river 
murmurs past with a ceaseless but gentle flow, 
that gives a feeling of something like life and 
animation to the secluded scene. Many of our 
old ballads and airs have a melancholy charac- 
ter, but there is none more touching than this 
of Bessy Bell and Mary Gray. It is a romance 
of the heart, and on such a subject a few rude 
verses have a secure foundation. Even Queen 
Victoria’s progress in Perthshire will be sooner 
forgotten than this simple country story, and 
the grave of the unfortunate maidens will be 
visited when the royal footsteps have ceased to 
be remembered.” 





Hydrotherapia ; or, the Water-Cure, §c. §c. By 


Thomas Smethurst, M.D. 
London, Snow. 

The Water-Cure: a Lecture on the Principles of 
Hydropathy, §c. By Edward Johnson, Esq., 
M.D. Pp. 43. London: Simpkin, Mar- 
shall, and Co. 

The Coid-Water Cure Tested, §e. 
pp. 40. London, Cleave. 

Tue water-cure has received, since we last 

touched upon the subject, a very severe check 


8vo, pp. 282. 
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— 
in this country. Cases which have terminated 
most disastrously, after treatment in various of 
the hydropathic establishments, are spoken of 
and well-known in every circle of society, There 
is none almost that has not its particular case 
to relate. On the other hand, notwithstandine 
the profusion of treatises upon the subject in 
general, there have been no details of practice 
given to the medical or to the general public 
since the introduction of those establishments 
into this country,—although it is manifestly 
to the advantage of the professors of the art 
to publish their successes; for they may be 
sure that the public will circulate their reverses 
pretty quickly, without the aid of the printing. 
press. Whether this state of things, so un- 
favourable to the progress of hydrotherapia, js 
owing to the insufficiency of the proposed means, 
to the climate not being adapted for them, or 
to the want of practical knowledge on the part 
of the professors, we cannot venture to say: 
it cannot be solely the last, for many of tie 
English establishments are under the care of 
persons well versed in the art; but certain it 
is, and very distinctly evident, that more caution 
and discrimination are requisite than have hi- 
therto been given to the use of so remarkable 
a remedy; and we cannot for a moment enter- 
tain the opinion that, whatever may be the pre- 
judice entertained by the public with regard to 
metastasis, or the driving inwards of a disease, 
that any medical man has ever treated a patient 
without regard to his power of reaction. For 
the same reason, the public will, no doubt, be 
careful not to employ even as an hydrothera- 
peutist one who is not educated as a meical 
man, not even on the faith of Priessnitz’s suc- 
cesses ; for all may not have the same intuition 
of the resources of the human constitution; 
and it is always safer to depend upon education 
and experience, which are more or less certain, 
than upon genius or intuition, which, however 
much vaunted, may often be found sadly want- 
ing in an emergency. 

Having made these few remarks with regard 
to the progress of the water-cure, we may add, 
that, with regard to the works before us, Dr. 
Smethurst’s volume is the most complete ma- 
nual for the public or the medical practitioner 
that has yet come before us. The details are 
concise, and yet comprehensive ; and the book 
will be of decided use. Dr. E. Johnson is well 
known as a successful author; his Lecture de- 
livered before the Hydropathic Society attracted 
much attention, and deservedly so. It is an 
able defence on scientific principles of the use 
ot water as a curative means, and brings in 
Liebig’s views to its illustration. ‘The last 
little work on our list is founded on Mr. 
Schlemmer’s pamphlet, previously noticed, and 
some others, and appears to be got up for those 
who can only afford sixpence to become ac- 
quainted with a very much over-written and 
over-rated means of cure, 


The Dublin Journal of Medical Science ; including 
the lutest Discoveries, §c. No. 68, for May. 
Dublin, Hodges and Smith. 

Tuts valuable medical journal contains the 

usual number of important papers, although 

the subjects treated of are not afflictions of such 
real magnitude as frequently occupy the atten- 
tion of our medical brethren across the channel. 

Mr. Hamilton communicates some curious cases 

of painful affections of the fifth pair of nerves 

similar cases to some of which we have lately 
seen treated with great success on the chrono- 
thermal system. Dr. C. Lees communicates 
cases and observations on the dropsy following 
scarlet fever in children; Dr. Colles, observa 
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tions on some morbid affections of the nail of 
the great toe; Dr. Steele, on indigestion, con- 
sidered in connexion with air in the stomach ; 
and Dr. Hocken writes an able essay on the 
question, Should the child be placed to the mo- 
ther's breast almost immediately after delivery, 
or should twenty-four hours or more be allowed 
to intervene, as is the usual custom 2 The prac- 
tice advocated by the doctor contains nothing 
new to us—the statement of what is the usual 
custom in these cases does; we never knew 
but one practice, and that is the one advo- 
cated by the doctor. 





—__ 


J) Univers Pittoresque : Histoire et Déscription de 
tous les Peuples, §c. §c. 8vo, pp. 525. Paris 
and London, Firmin Didot, fréres. 

Amone the standard publications for which 

we are indebted to the press of Messrs. Didot, 

that entitled L’ Univers Pittoresque, of which the 
volume before us is part, deserves a foremost 
place among the justly popular and useful. It 
contains the history of Mexico and Guatemala 
by M. de Larenaudiére (if we are not mistaken, 
one of the ablest geographers in France), and 
of Peru by M. Lacroix, in whom, we believe, 
we may recognise the well-known “ Bibliophile 

Jacob.” It is thus that such works in the 

neighbouring country are entrusted to com- 


petent hands, and pains taken to make them | he Ineter. 


worthy of the public, instead of mere hasty 


compilations got together no one cares how, | 


and nobody knows by what mechanical drudge. 

We have not seen the preceding volumes of 
I’ Univers; but observe from MM. Didot’s cata- 
logue that they consist of Greece by M. Pouque- 
ville, Italy by Chevalier Artaud, Sweden and 
Norway by M. Le Bas, Germany and France 
by the same, England by MM. Galibert and 
Cl. Pellé, editors of the able Revue Britannique, 
and others by distinguished writers; whilst the 
announcements of forthcoming continuations 
promise an equal degree of merit in the whole 
design. 

With regard to this South-American sample, 


we can truly say that it comprehends a diligent | 


digest of all the most important and the latest 
information ; andis illustrated by no fewer than 
seventy-six engravings and two good maps. 
The religion, manners, and customs, of the 
people, their antiquities and their traditions, 
are described with fidelity and clearness; and, 
in a word, the volume (the fourth relating to 
America) is highly deserving of approbation. 
In looking at the grotesque and rude figures 
of the deities worshipped in Yucatan or Bolivia, 
it occurs to us that we are not to ascribe these 
monstrous forms, in any nation, to an abstract 
admiration of the ugly and hideous. We are 
rather inclined to imagine that all such tra- 
ditionary divinities, be they Buddhist, or Hin- 
doo, or Persian, or Egyptian, or Scandinavian, 
or Celtic, or Saxon, or Peruvian, have their 
origin in the pristine imperfection of the arts. 
The first figures of gods, demigods, heroes, 
symbols of nature, representations of heavenly 
bodies, and other objects of adoration, were of 
similar character to what children would draw 
in their attempts at embodying their ideas. 
These designs were transmitted from genera- 
tion to generation ; and it would be held irre- 
ligious to alter what their forefathers worshipped. 
Thus the outrageous absurdities of puerile and 
fantastical combinations became sacred, and 
for thousands of years the wretched perform- 
ances of barbarians have impersonated the dei- 
ties of millions of civilised men. This may be 
merely a new hypothesis; but we must say we 
think it worthy of consideration, 











Political Philosophy. Part II. By Henry Lord 
Brougham, F.R.S. 8vo, pp. 393. London, 
published by the Society of Useful Know- 
ledge; and Chapman and Hall. 

In this volume Lord Brougham pursues his 

investigation into another system of govern- 

ment, viz. that carried on by aristocracies. 

From the known acumen and indefatigable in- 

dustry of the noble author, an exposition of a 

very comprehensive nature and great value has 

resulted; and this volume will be found to be 
full of varied information. Besides the gene- 
ral origin, aspects, and effects, of aristocratic 
powers, he examines the changes in these bodies, 
the vices and virtues which belong to them, 
and their several characters, such as feudal, 
mixed, &c. He then seeks illustrations in his- 
torical retrospects of Rome, Greece, and the 

Italian States; and winds up with Switzerland. 

Need we add, that the work displays all the 

expected ability of Lord Brougham, and will 

take its place in the libraries of those to whom 
such inquiries are acceptable. The matters are | 
too many and important for our discussion. 





Chronicles of Saint Mungo; or, Antiquities and 
Traditions of Glasgow. Pp. 434. Glasgow, 
Smith and Son; London and Edinburgh, 
Blackwoods. 

A voLuME of greater local than general interest, 

but yet not without a considerable portion of 

Glasgow has been a stirring place 

from early history, and has within the last 

century risen to high manufacturing and com- 





|mercial importance. The present publication | 


deduces its history from ancient times, tells us | 
of its old aspects and buildings, of its literature | 
and arts, of its religious feuds and riots, of its | 
constitution} and fires, and floods, and charities, | 
and distinguished natives and public charac- 
ters; in short, it has garnered and put into | 
one store-house ali the scattered information | 
respecting it which can be desired by the an- | 
tiquary or modern citizen intent on the actual 
hour. The notices of the “ fifteen” and “ forty- | 
five,” of the famed printers Foulis, and of the 
eminent men {whom Glasgow has produced, in- | 
cluding the late James Grahame, James Cle- 
land, Thomas Hamilton, William Motherwell, 
Robert Macnish, and Dugald Moore, and the 
living Thomas Campbell and John Gibson Lock- 
hart, are among the portions of the work which 
have pleased us most; but we think they might 
have been treated more fully: for we can re- 
member seeing some miscellaneous literature, 
and particularly poetical volumes, connected 
with the place, an account of which, and of the | 
contributors, would have been very agreeable. 
There were some comic tales of much charac- 
teristichumour. Of Dougal Graham, the rhym- 
ing chronicler of the rebellion of “ ’45,” and | 
afterwards bellman of the town, we could also 
have liked somewhat more; but altogether this 
is a good and well-concocted history. 
A Voice from the Vintage, §c. By Mrs. Ellis. 
Pp. 215. Fishers. 
An inculcation of temperance by an author who 
always writes earnestly, and almost always plea- 
santly. It is addressed to those who think 
and feel, and from the force of example exhorts 
to tea-totalism principles. 


Letters from the Virgin Islands, illustrative of 
Life and Manners in the West Indies. Pp. 286. 
London, J. Van Voorst. 

Tue Virgin Islands may be rather virgin to- 

pics for a book, but we cannot say that we find 

enough of novelty or interest in these pages to 
think them worthy of publication. ‘The writer 
appears to be a clever person, well-read, scho- 





larly, and gentlemanly; but there is a want of 


importance in his matter, which does not go 
beyond the agreeable for private correspond- 
ence. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 
June 26.—The Rev. G. C. Renouard in the 
chair. Resumed and concluded the reading of 
Mr. Falconer’s notes of his journey in Texas. 
The traveller left Galveston for Houston on 
March 12, 1841, in a steamer drawing 3} feet 
water; but grounded on Red Fish Bar, owing 
to hard winds having blown the water out of 
the bay. The first object of interest noticed 
was a prairie-fire, which, as seen from the sea, 
might have agreed exactly with Capt. B. Hall’s 
account of the fire seen by him when rounding 
Cape Horn. On the 14th, Harrisburg was 
passed. Buffalo River is described as being 
here so narrow as barely to afford room for 
two steamers to pass each other. The banks 
are high and thickly covered with magnolia- 
trees. The wrecks of two steamers, sunk by 
striking against snags, proved that the navi- 
gation was not free from danger. Houston 
has been reckoned unhealthy, and so it was at 
one time; but sanatory measures, by removing 
the causes of disease, have rendered the place 
considerably more healthy. The houses are 
generally at a considerable elevation above the 
water. They are chiefly frame-built, and are 
comfortable. The moral character of the in- 
habitants has greatly improved. From Hous- 
ton the traveller proceeded westward over a 
prairie, where he saw large herds of deer; and 
at Oyter Creek the owner of the settlement 


| where he stopped spoke highly of the fertility 


of his land. By merely scraping up the soil 
with his stick, he had obtained 50 bushels of 
maize per acre; but, if the ground was pre- 
pared, it yielded 70 bushels an acre. With 
regard to the cotton, it was observed that on 
the prairie-iands the cotton-bowls burst more 
generally at the same time than they do on 
the cleared lands, which renders a greater 
number of hands necessary for the picking. 
The Brazos River was next reached, which is 
described as having a strong, rapid, coloured 
current, running between precipitous banks, 
and too deep to ford. It was at this time— 
23d March—low, but in the rainy season is a 
torrent. In February of the present year— 
1843 —it was above its banks; the water in | 
the bottom opposite the town of Washington 
being from 15 to 20 feet deep, and extending 
to the hills 9 miles off, many hundred cattle 
were swept away, The town of Richmond, a 
thriving little place, being passed, the small 
river St. Bernard was reached, where there are 
some fertile cane-lands. Crossing this, and 
then Peach Creek, a settlement called Egypt 
was reached; it is a fertile district, abounding 
in cattle and horses; but the sallow faces and 
feeble persons of the settlers shewed the pre- 
valence of sickness. ‘The waters of the Colo- 
rado river were found to be low; and this river, 
which has high and precipitous banks, is, like 
the Brazos, not seen till you are close upon it. 
The stream is rapid and coloured; its floods 
are in September and October. From the Co- 
lorado to the town of Victoria, on the Guada- 
loupe, is a day’s ride; during which are suc- 
cessively crossed the Navidad, the Rio la Vaca, 
and the Garcite. Here, at the Ranche of De 
Leon, is one of the finest empresarios for the 
colonisation of the country. Victoria may be- | 
come an important place of trade when the raft 
a few miles below shall be removed. At present | 
its foreign supplies are landed -at Linville, in | 
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La Baca Bay, whence also San Antonio is sup- 
plied. The population is estimated at aliout 500 
or 600 persons. The cow-thieves having made 
this place their head-quarters give it a bad re- 
pute, and they have caused the destruction of 
an important trade between this town and the 
Rio Grande. Having been ferried over the 
Guadaloupe, the traveller next crossed the Rio 
Coleto, and came to Goliad, on the Rio San 
Antonio. This town was utterly destroyed in 
1836. Three days.more over fertile prairies, 
capable of maintaining an immense nuniber of 
cattle, brought Mr. Falconer to San Antonio. 
The whole country (says this gentleman) south 
of a line drawn from the city of Austin to a 
point twenty miles above Houston, and bounded 
by another line running north of Victoria, can- 
not be considered healthy for Europeans. Fe- 
ver and agues and bilious fevers prevail; and 
he heard painful accounts of the sufferings and 
death of emigrants. Even the Mexicans at 
San Antonio expressed their dislike to live on 
the Colorado, and spoke of its fatality. To 
the west of the Colorado, and to the north of 
the line mentioned, the country, Mr. Falconer 
thinks, is more healthy. The town of San An- 
tonio de Bexar is laid out with some regularity, 
and is minutely described in the paper. Be- 
tween this town and the Rio Grande, there are 
nosettlements, but, interspersed with arid spots, 
there is some of the finest scenery in the west 
of Texas. There is abundance of fine oaks, as 
also cotton, pecan, and sycamore trees, and fine 
pastures. Between the Rio San Antonio and 
the Rio Grande, are the Honda, the Trio, and 
the Leona, and the Neuces, to which the former 
three are tributaries. The paper gives an iti- 
nerary from San Antonio to the Rio Grande. 
In June Mr. Falconer left San Antonio for 
Austin, passing by the head-waters of the 
San Antonio river, which are in“part kept tp 
by an-embankment for the irrigation of the 
lands in and around the city. The Cibole was 
crossed at some water-holes. The same river, 
a few miles south, had been a clear and rapid 
stream, but it is said to sink in some parts. 
The Guadaloupe was next forded in the upper 
part of its course, and the travellers reached 
the Rio Blanco, an affluent of the San Marcos. 
Manjack Springs and Onion Creek were next 
passed; and at Bartoris Springs the water was 
found to be fourteen feet deep, and perfectly 
clear to the bottom. The Colorado was next 
crossed with some difficulty, and Mr. Falconer 
arrived at Austin. The country he had passed 
through is what is termed prairie, only a small 
portion of it presenting that undulated form 
which gives rise to the name “rolling prairie.” 
The finest land is between the Guadaloupe and 
the San Marcos, and between this and the Rio 
Blanco is a rich and heavily timbered bottom. 
The city of Austin, which is next described, is 
said to be well laid out, and to contain excel- 
lent frame-built houses. The town is on the 
extreme frontier, and though hardly established 
two years, presents a very flourishing appear- 
ance. At Austin Mr. Falconer was invited to 
accompany an expedition, represented to be 
undertaken for mercantile objects, to Santa 
Fé, It was to be accompanied by a military 
force of about 270 men for the protection of the 
waggons of merchandise, a common precaution 
in crossing a hostile {ndian country. Leaving 
yyagti une the 17th, the traveller joined 
Brushy, which place they left on 

atl crossed successively the Brushy 

tthe river San Gabrielle. In the 

ound small pieces cf iron ore, of 

ul might be collected in a circle 

[The San Andreas river was next 





crossed, and vast herds of cattle were seen 
whose numbers could scarcely be exaggerated. 
Four days hence brought them to Bosque Ri- 
ver; passing and proceeding still northward, 
they came on the 11th of July in sight of Co- 
manche Peak, which, notwithstanding its name, 
is a flat-topped or table mountain. On the 
13th the Brazos was crossed, and a petrified 
tree seen, probably the petrified forest of the 
maps. Several more small streams were next 
passed, and on the 21st they got into a thickly 
wooded country, which they had difficulty in 
passing. On the 27th they found they were 
in latitude 30° 35’ and longitude 97° 44’, after 
which they turned westward. On the 4th of 
August they came to a large river of very red- 
coloured water, and a pretty Indian village. 
On the following day they halted at the north 
side of a large red lake. On August the 7th 
they stopped at a small fresh-water stream, 
which they again reached and crossed on the 
8th. On the 9th and 10th they had great dif- 
ficulty in getting: through gullies and ravines, 
all running to the river. They supposed them- 
selves to be now on Red River, and nearer to 
Santa Fé than their calculation made it. They 
got guides and went more southward till the 
14th. On the 13th they were on the edge of 
a valley, through which they supposed the large 
river they had crossed to run; but the prairie 
having accidentally caught fire and burnt two 
of their waggons, they could not ascertain the 
fact. As they proceeded, they had a river on 
their right, which they supposed to be the 
Wishetaw. On the 17th, 18th, and 19th, they 
were compelled to stop near a fine spring 
bursting out of the ground, but the water of 
which, shortly after being exposed to the sun, 
became nauseous and bitter. Mr. Falconer 
was one of the very few whom this water did 
not affect; but sickness and diarrhcea were al- 
most universal. On’ the 21st they were glad 
to move forward; the rations were reduced to 
half a pound of poor meat; salt, vinegar, sugar, 
and coffee, were exhausted, and they had no 
flour. They soon came to the first true range 
of table-land, and found good pasture for the 
cattle; over this plateau they travelled four 
days. Since July the 27th they estimated they 
had travelled 270 miles. Their present lati- 
tude was 34° 20’; their longitude, 101° 25’. On 
the 25th August they reached a salt stream, 
running east. On the 26th another table-land 
was ascended; here the appearance of the coun- 
try became much better. On the 4th Septem- 
ber they reached the Quintafue, a branch of 
the Palo Duro, a tributary of Red river. After 
about 70 miles travel on this level they came 
to the precipitous edge of this table-land. The 
party now divided; and ninety men were sent 
on to make their way to San Miguel, and to 
send back guides and provisions to those halt- 
ing, who were several times attacked by the 
Indians, and lost fourteen of their company. 
The guides having arrived, the camp was broken 
up; and as on a former occasion eighty-three 
horses had been stolen by the Indians, seventy 
of the men were compelled to walk. On the 
23d they reached the Rio Escaravedra, and 
crossed over to the left bank. On the 4th Oct. 
they arrived at the high ground lying between 
the streams running to the Red river, and those 
running into the Puerco; and shortly after- 
wards they were stopped by a body of Mexi- 
cans, and compelled to capitulate. On the 
morning of the Sth they reached the camp of 
General Armijo on the Rio Galenas; from 
hence it was an open plain to Anthon Chico 
on the Puerco. This river was crossed twice 
before they reached Cuesta, a very pretty set- 


tlement. The next place reached was’San Mi- 
guel, a town containing about 2000 inhabitants; 
here they were joined by some of the party 
that had separated from them at the end of 
August. The route they had taken is described, 
but we have not room for it, further than to 
say that they suffered greatly at one time, and 
were obliged to kill one of their horses for 
subsistence. Mr. Kendall, who was of that 
party, had been made prisoner, and roughly 
treated. At San Miguel three of the men who 
had left the main body on the 11th of August 
were brought out into the public square and 
shot. On the 17th of October they all started 
from San Miguel. On the i8th they passed 
the mountains, at that time covered with snow; 
at the northern base of which lies the town of 
Santa Fé. On the 20th they came in sight of 
the Rio Grande, passing two pretty towns called 
San Domingo and San Philippe. Turning south, 
they passed successively several villages and 
farms, and reached the Presidio del Paso del 
Norte on the 4th of November. This isa place 
of considerable size; and here they were re- 
ceived with great kindness.. On the route 
from San Miguel many of the men were sick; 
and being without shoes, were broken down 
by lameness and fatigue. Three of these un- 
fortunates were shot by order of the officer 
in command of the troops, without the slight- 
est provocation, and two others died a natu- 
ral death. All the country on the eastern 
bank of the Rio Grande that appeared ca- 
pable of cultivation was settled on, and where 
practicable the water of the river was let in for 
irrigation. Leaving Paso on the 9th, and on 





the 13th having a reinforcement of oxen, they 
commenced the passage of the Arenalis. This 
| is a remarkable district, about six miles broad, 


| of sandhills, and extending as far as could be 
hseeni¢o the right and left. On the 15th they 
'reached the Ojo Calienta. On the 18th they 
| encamped without water; but on the 19th 
| reached a fine stream, where were large cotton- 
| trees amongst the granite rocks. On the 20th 
they continued their journey along the plain; 
they halted near a lake beyond which they 
could see the great Hacienda of Encenillas. 
In all this neighbourhood the greatest fear of 
the Indians prevailed, and not without reason, 
as the Haciendas had all suffered from their 
attacks. Thus the Haciendas of San Miguel 
and Bavicora, about seventy miles from the 
capital, which had in the year 1830 more than 
12,000 head of cattle, and more than 1000 
horses, had been almost desolated. The at- 
tacks commenced in that year; and it was cal- 
culated that the loss sustained had amounted 
to ten millions of dollars, and that upwards of 
10,000 persons of both sexes had been killed. 
This very interesting and long paper, into 
the details of which our limits do not,allow us 
to enter, concludes with a few important re- 
marks on the state of the country, and the 
baneful effects which have resulted from the 
weakness of the Mexican government. 


GROLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
May 24.—Mr. Warburton, president, in the 
chair. The following communications were 
read: 1. “ On the geology of some points on 
the west coast of Africa and of the banks of 
the river Niger,” by Dr. Stanger. ‘The locali- 
ties noticed were: 1. Sierra Leone, where fer- 
| ruinous sandstone and hyperstene rock were 
' found; 2. Liberia, greenstone and ferruginous 
; sandstone ; 3. River Sinod, gneiss and green- 
| stone; 4. Cape Coast Castle, which stands on a 
mass of granite, containing imbedded masses of 
hornblende slate; 5. Accra, built on sandstone; 
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5, Grand Sesters, where the rocks are gneiss | spiral univalves, mingled with fresh - water 


cat through by granite; and 7. The banks of 
the Niger. No rocks appear on the Niger 
until we reach Iddah, 100 miles above its delta, 
which is a flat, swampy tract, and 220 from the 
sea. At Iddah cliffs of sandstone, 185 feet high, 
appear. This sandstone composes a great part 
ofthe country, as far as was explored. It is 
alnost horizontal, and only one obscure fossil 
yas detected in it. At Ikosi mica slate ap- 
ars, resting on the granite composing Mount 
Soracte and the neighbouring hills, which do 
notattain a greater height than 1200 feet. The 
granite extends to Adda Kudda, where it is 
nixed up and complicated with gneiss, which 
dips 60° south. The granite appears to be the 
central axis, mica slate and gneiss occurring on 
both sides, and dipping at great angles. The 
granite forms the line of the so-called King 
Mountains, which in no case were observed 
hicher than 1200 feet.—2. ‘* On the classifica- 
tion of granitic rocks,” by Mr. R. Wallace. The 
author divides the granitic rocks into two classes; 
the first of which contains granites in the com- 
position of which the alkaline earths form no 
essential part, whilst in the members of his se- 
cond class they are essential ingredients. His 
first class is divided into two orders: the first, 
called by Mr. Wallace perfect granite, is a ter- 
nary compound of quartz, felspar, and di-axial 
mica, universally diffused, and generally coarse- 
grained when found in mass; the second order 
he calls imperfect granite, including the com- 
pounds of felspar and mica without quartz, and 
of quartz and felspar without mica. He believes 
there is no binary granitic compound of quartz 
andmica, as such would be incapable of assum- 
ing the granitic structure. 
he includes three divisions: 1. Hornblendic 
granite; 2. Talcose granite, or protogine ; and 
3, Schorly granite. Each of these orders in- 
cludes several varieties. Of these various gra- 
nites the author regards the ternary, composed 
of quartz, felspar, and binaxial mica, as the 
lowest accessible rock of the earth’s original 
crust, uplifted and protruded through sedimen- 
tary strata at different periods, from the earliest 
tothe latest age of igneous disturbance. The 
fine-grained varieties of ternary granite, which 
ae often found in veins, have probably been 
fused a second time. The seat of the binary 
granites was probably below that of the ternary 
tock, but higher than that of the granites which 
contain alkaline earthy substances. In general, 
the conclusion of the author is, that the absence 
of mica, or the presence of minerals abounding 
in magnesia or lime, or that of metallic oxides, 
ot a transition into syenite, porphyry, basalt, 
orvoleanic rocks, are indications of an origin 
of later date than that of ancient granite.— 
3, Mr. Austen read a note explanatory of some 
points in his paper ** On the various subdivi- 
sions of the cretaceous series.” —4, “ Observa- 
tions on part of the section of the lower green- 
sand at Atherfield in the Isle of Wight,” by 
Dr. Felton, The object of this paper was to 
Siew that the beds referred by Mr. Austen to 
the Neocomien are the lowest beds of the lower 
steensand, and that their equivalent exists at 
Atherfield in the Isle of Wight, where the 
Junction of the greensand and Wealden had 
formerly been concealed, but was now exposed, 
shewing the unexamined space to be under 
»ieet, much less than was supposed ; and that 
\e stratum occupying that space is of the same 
geological character, and contains many of the 
same marine fossils, as the stone immediately 
above it, The beds exposed by the Atherfield 
“ction are, in ascending order: 1. Weald clay 
‘wards the junction, containing oysters and 


shells. 2. An alternation of sand with por- 
tions of clay, separated by lighter coloured 
greenish matter for 6 or 8 inches, forming the 
junction. 3. Sandy greenish clay, of a muddy 
aspect, forming a bed generally about 24 feet 
thick, containing fossils, some of which, as 
Perna Mulleti, are species lately described as 
Neocomien by M. Leymerie, and others as 
Pecten 5-costatus, range through the lowest por- 
tions of the greensand up to the highest sub- 
cretaceous strata. 4. Sub-ferruginuus rock, 
which, in 1826, was the lowest visible member 





In his second class | 


ofthe greensand. It contains numerous fossils, 
| including some of those new to Britain, lately 
| detected in Surrey by Mr. Austen, accompanied 
by others having a considerable upward range. 
5. Fuller’s earth, not less than 30 feet thick, and 
| containing fossils. The author then describes 
certain fossilliferous ranges, principally of con- 
cretions, containing more or less calcareous 
matter, found throughout the space between 
Atherfield and Black Gang Chine, and notices 
the correspondence of the association of species 
in these with that observable at Hythe, near 
the top of the middle division of the lower 
greensand, on the shore east of Shanklin Chine 
in the Isle of Wight, and at Parham Park in 
Surrey. He also remarks the correspondence 
of the Atherfield section with others near Red- 
hill, near the South Eastern Railroad in Surrey, 
at Pulborough in Western Sussex, at Hythe, 
and at Sandown Bay, in the Isle of Wight. 
Dr. Felton concludes, by observing, that, since 
he has shewn that the stratum which contains 
the fossils enumerated by Mr. Austen belongs 
| to the lower part of the greensand, it is obvious 
that, if these fossils are characteristic of the 
Terrain Neocomien, the deposit itself which has 
received that name, as well as its various equiva- 
lents upon the continent, must be geologically 
the same ; and that the hypothesis, which sup- 
poses the Neocomien contemporary with the 
Wealden, can no longer be sustained. At the 
same time, he does not deny the probability 
of the existence of a marine equivalent of the 
Wealden. 


INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS, 


June 20th. —The president in the chair. A 
paper, by Mr. J. Taylor, was read, describing a 
machine for raising and lowering the miners in 
the deep mines of Cornwall. It is composed 
of two wooden rods, with platforms fixed at 
given distances upon them, and placed either 
vertically or following the inclination of the 
vein, as is the custom for the shafts in tin and 
copper-mines. These rods receive an alternat- 
ing motion from a steam-engine; and at the 
moment of pause, when the crank is passing 
over the centres, the men step from one plat- 
form to another, and thus either ascend or 
descend in the pits without fatigue. By the 
usual mode of arriving at or leaving their la- 
bour the workmen are exhausted, traversing 
ladders to the depth frequently of more than 
200 fathoms, and their health has been found to 
be severely injured. This machine has been 
successfully at work in the Tresavean mines 
upwards of a year, and its use will, it is hoped, 
be soon extended.—A short description was 
then read of an ingenious annular valve, con- 
structed by Mr. Hosking, and said to be in use 
with advantage at the Vauxhall Water-Works, 
and attached to some very large engines for 
draining fens.—A paper, by S. C. Homersham, 
described the original leather-flap valves gene- 
rally used for pumps, their defects, and the 
modifications which had been introduced in 
them. It entered very fully into the details of 








the construction of the valves and their quali- 
ties, and elicited a very animated and useful 
discussion. The subject was illustrated by nu- 


merous drawings and models. 


INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS, 

June 26.—Mr. J. Scoles in the chair. Mr. C. 
H. Smith laid before the meeting “ Observa- - 
tions on the circumstances that influence the 
precipitation or condensation of moisture on 
the surfaces of walls.” Mr. E. Hall then read 
a paper “ On propriety of style, particularly 
with reference to the modern adaptation of 
Gothic architecture ;” the object of which was 
to prove that pointed architecture was the only 
style suited for ecclesiastical structures in Eng- 
land of every faith; and that whatever objec- 
tions might be brought against the former prac- 
tice of the Gothic architects, these were removed 
by modern invention and skill, and therefore 
could have no force against its adaptation in 
the present day. 


NUMISMATIC SOCIETY. 


June 15.—The sixth anniversary was held this 
day—the president, Prof. Wilson, in the chair. 
The council’s report on the state of the society 
was read, from which it appears the funds are 
larger and more available than at any time 
since the institution of the society. The so- 
ciety has lost by death five members, among 
whom mention was made of the respected Mr. 
G. Rokewode, the learned and affable director 
of the Society of Antiquaries; and of Mr. R. 
Fox, the enlightened promoter of literary and 
scientific pursuits in the towns of Huntingdon 
and Godmanchester, and founder of the Literary 
and Scientific Institution at the former place. 
The society has also lost three foreign asso- 
ciates, all distinguished individuals, namely, 
M. Mionnet, conservateur adjoint du Cabinet 
des Médailles dans la Bibliotheque du Roi, 
and author of the voluminous and celebrated 
Déscription des Médailles Antiques; Dr. Ge- 
senius, the well-known and learned professor 
of Hebrew in the University of Halle; and the 
Chevalier Bronsted, professor of philology and 
archeology in the University of Copenhagen. 
A considerable diminution in the numbers of 
the society has taken place owing to retire- 
ments during the year; they amount to upwards 
of thirty. ‘The far greater number of these 
belong to the class specified in the last report, 
as those from whom the society had never re- 
ceived any support whatever, not even pecu- 
niary aid. They were, in fact, but nominally 
members, swelling the list of names only, and 
adding nothing to the resources of the society. 
Several new members and associates have been 
elected; and the list of benefactors to the li- 
brary and cabinets of the society comprehends 
not only the names of distinguished individuals 
in this country, but also, in a far greater pro- 
portion, some of the most eminent patrons and 
cultivators of numismatic research in Paris, 
Brussels, Madrid, Florence, Petersburgh, Rome, 
Athens, and other places: thus proving that 
the exertions of the society, however humble 
and restricted, have been noticed and appre- 
ciated throughout Europe. A ballot for officers 
and council for 1845-4 then took place, when 
the following gentlemen were declared elected: 

President: Lord A. D. Conyngham. Vice- 
presidents: C. F. Barnwell, Esq., H. H. Wil- 
son, Esq. Treasurer: J. B. Bergne, Esq. Se- 
cretaries: J. Y. Akerman, Esq., C. R. Smith, 
Esq. Foreign secretary: J. Y. Akerman, Esq. 
Librarian: H.W. Diamond, Esq. Members of 
the Council: S. Birch, J. Brumell, Esqrs. ; Hon. 
T. F. Butler; Rev. H. Christmas; G: R. Cor- 
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ner, J. D. Cuff, W. D. Haggard, E. Hawkins, 
T. Horsfield, M.D., J. Huxtable, J. Lee, B. 
Nightingale, Esqrs. 


CAMBRIDGE OBSERVATORY. 


Report of the Observatory Syndicate. The syndicate 
appointed to visit the Observatory beg leave to make 
the following report : — 1. The meridian observations 
of 1842 were the following: Observations of stars 
with the transit, 1901 ; with the circle, 1943. Observa- 
tions of the sun, moon, and planets, with the transit, 
391; with the circle, 370. Total number of the transit 
observations, 2292; of circle observations, 2313. The 
observations of bodies of the solar system were as 
follows :— 

Of the Sun with the transit, 150; with the circle, 145 
von * 82 ~ 70 
Juno ‘ie 2 

Jupiter 63 61 

» Saturn x 51 49 

» Uranus a 43 me 41 
The transit observations of stars embrace 373 different 
stars; those of the circle, 424. The greater part of 
these are double stars. The remainder are either 
moon-culminating stars, or stars of reference, used in 
the reduction of extra-meridional observations. The 
number of observations of double stars taken with 
the Northumberland telescope in 1842 was 340, each 
consisting generally of four measures of angular posi- 
tion, and four of distance, with an estimation of mag- 
nitudes and colours. The other equatorial observa- 
tions of the same year were observations of differences 
of R.A. and N.P.D. of Encke’s comet and neighbour- 
ing stars, taken with the Northumberland equatorial 
and the 5-feet equatorial; similar observations of 
Laugier’s comet with the 5-feet equatorial ; measures 
of the apparent diameters of Jupiter, Saturn, and 
Saturn’s rings, with the double-wire micrometer of 
the Northumberland telescope; and occultations, of 
fixed stars by the Moon. The above enumeration 
includes all the observations which will be contained 
in the volume for 1842.—2, From the beginning of the 
present year the Sun, Moon, and Moon-culminating 
stars, have been regularly observed. The planets se- 
lected for observation this year are Mars, Vesta, Juno, 
and Ceres; of which Vesta and Ceres have already 
been observed as long as their positions allowed of 
their being seen on the meridian. These observations 
are 666 transit observations, 723 circle observations, 
and 128 observations of double stars. In eonsequence 
of the incapacity of the senior assistant through ill- 
ness, these observations were nearly all taken by Mr. 
Glaisher. Very recently the Northumberland and 
5-feet equatorials have been employed in observations 
of a new comet, discovered in the beginning of May 
by M. Mauvais of the Paris Observatory, the number 
of which has amounted to 23 in R.A, and 20 in N.P.D. 
Occultations of stars by the Moon have been observed 
as usual; and a series of observations of differences 
of N.v.D. of Mars in opposition and the neighbouring 
stars has just been commenced with the Northumber. 
land equatorial.—3. The printing of the observations 
of 1840 has advanced to twenty-six sheets, which in- 
clude all the meridian observations ofthat year. Two 
sheets of meridian observations of the year 1841 have 
also been printed. The latter were put to press be- 
fore the equatorial observations of 1840, because they 
were in a more forward state of reduction, and are 
intended, for reasons assigned in the last annual re- 
port, to form a part of the same volume. Mr. Airy, 
the astronomer royal, who projected the mounting of 
the Northumberland equatorial, desiring to publish 
a description of it, and having obtained the consent 
of the Duke of Northumberland to his employing a 
draftsman for that purpose, has offered to reserve 250 
copies of the publication to bind up uniformly with 
the Cambridge observations. Prof. Challis therefore 
intends to prefix to the first volume of observations 
of double stars Mr. Airy’s description of this instru- 
ment, instead of a description to be drawn up by 
himself, as was mentioned to be his intention in the 
last report. The number of observations of double 
stars now amounts to 776, and the number of different 
stars to 392; the accurate places of which in the hea- 
vens are already nearly all determined by meridian 
observations.—Prof. Challis brought to the notice of 
the syndicate at its last meeting the backward state 
ofthe reduction and publication of the observations. 
The equatorial observations of 1840 and 1841 are not 
yet ready for the press; and the meridian observations 
of 1842 are not more than halfreduced. Considerable 
delay in the final reductions and preparation for the 
yress has been occasioned by the occupation of Prof. 
hallis’s time with lectures; a course of astronomical 
lectures having been undertaken by him for the first 
time in the Lent term of this year, in addition to the 
course of optical lectures he has usually given in the 
Easterterm. Another serious impediment has arisen 
from the illness of Mr. Baldrey, the senior assistant, 
who since last October has taken no part in observ- 
ing, and has been able to ir but very limited assist- 
ance in the calculations. There is very little prospect 


of Mr. Baldrey ever being able to resume his duties ; 
and it will easily be seen that the work of the Observa- 
tory cannot be expected to proceed with the same 
efficiency as formerly till his place is supplied by a 
new assistant. It appears, therefore, to be necessary 
to bring this subject formally before the senate, with 
the view of making provision for enabling him to 
retire from his office. 

W. Wuewe.t, Vice-Chanc. 

W. H. MItter. 


W. WILLIAMSON. 
J. Hemery. 


PARIS LETTER. 
Paris, June 24, 1843. 

Academy of Sciences: sitting of 19th June.— 
M. Dumas submitted different products which 
M. F. Calvert had obtained in treating the 
protoxide of lead with various reagents. When 
soda, heated to 40° or 45°, is saturated with 
the hydrate of protoxide of lead, and the liquor 
left to cool, a red oxide of lead crystallises in 
regular cubes. Heated to about 400° this oxide 
increases in volume, becomes black, and de- 
crepitates, disengaging traces of water (0°l per 
cent). Ifthe temperature be raised to cherry- 
red, it takes a sulphur-yellow colour without 
losing its crystalline form. It is scarcely soluble 
in acids ; nitric acid, either concentrated or di- 
luted, dissolves it, but with difficulty. Pul- 
verised, it gives an orange-yellow, like to that 
of litharge. Its analysis is—lead, 92°83 ; oxy- 
gen, 7°17. If, instead of soda heated as above, 
this caustic alkali be melted and similarly 
treated, the hydrated protoxide becomes red at 
the very instant it gives rise to a new isomeric 
protoxide. This new product is an amorphous 
substance resembling minium in colour. When 
powdered, it is reddish yellow, similar to that 
which the red oxide furnishes; but it differs 
from that in being very soluble in acids. Be- 
tween 300° and 400° it becomes reddish brown, 
and does not change its tint in cooling; but 
above 400° it takes a sulphur-yellow tint as 
the temperature falls. This oxide may be 
obtained anhydrous; but it is very difficult 
to deprive it of its hygrometric water. Its 
analysis gives numbers which represent the 
protoxide. One thing curious is, that potash at 
45° acts upon hydrated protoxide of lead in ex- 
cess in the same manner as melted soda, whilst 
soda at 45° does not produce the like result. 

M. Jomard communicated an anomaly ob- 
served this year in the increase of the Nile. 
Observation from time immemorial fixes the 
first day of the increase after the summer sol- 
stice. This, for the latitude of Cairo, is from 
the Ist to the 10th of July, when the pheno- 
menon ordinarily occurs ; but this year a rising 
was evident at Cairo in the night of the 5th 
and 6th of May, two months earlier than usual. 
It lasted only four days, and attained a height 
of 0°22" (10 digits of the cubit of the nile- 
meter), when it subsided; and the river con- 
tinued to jfall, as it always happens, to the 
period of the solstice. Bruce has mentioned 
second risings ; but later, not earlier, than ordi- 
narily—for example, that of 1737 was after the 
autumnal equinox: he remarks also that a si- 
milar one occurred in the time of Cleopatra. 
But there is a great difference between this 
season and that of the month of May, when 
the south winds blow. The increase noted by 
M. Jomard is distinct from any one yet observed. 

M. de Haldat transmitted the best account 
he could collect of the meteor seen in the de- 
partment of Meurthe on the 4th of last May. 
It appeared about 2 a.m. with a remarkable 
splendour, which attracted general attention, 
and terrified the horses of the diligences which 
were travelling between Pont-a-Mousson and 
Nancy, Sarrebourg and Blamont. Observers, 
separated more than 80 kilometres, perceived 





it, and attributed to it the same splendour. Its 


duration was from three to four seconds ; som, 
assert that it was preceded by noise. Its height 
is calculated at from 500 to 600 metres, but from 
inexact observations. This meteor shone over 
an extent of from 40 to 50 leagues, as it Was 
also seen in the departments of Doubs, of the 
Haute-Sadne, and of the Meuse. 

M. Ackerman described a “ harpoon-inocu. 
lator” for whale-fishing. The instrument is to 
contain the black cyanuret of potassium, which 
would readily dissolve in water, and disengage 
sufficient prussic acid to produce murderous 
effects. 

M. Delpon believes that, by boring artesian 
wells, localities subject to earthquakes may be 
protected from such calamity: he says, what. 
ever be the force which causes subterraneous 
explosions, it would be neutralised by the open- 
ing of wells, which would serve for the escape 
of this force. 


EARTHQUAKES, 
Extract of a private Letter from Tabriz, dated 

May 4, 1843 :— 
“We have been kept here in a state of con 
siderable alarm for the last fifteen or sixteen 
days, from the frequent recurrence of earth. 
quakes, though here they have hitherto proved 
harmless. The first shock, which was a severe 
one, occurred on the 18th of last month; and 
nearly every day or night since then we have 
been visited by slight shocks. On the 19th we 
learnt that a great part of the neighbouring 
town of Khoi had been reduced to ruins the 
day before ; and subsequent shocks have added 
to the mischief. Many lives were lost there, 
but the number is still uncertain. I fear that 
from 500 to 1000 must have perished. Jt for 
tunately happened that a considerable part of 
the population were out of doors attending the 


+funeral of a favourite Mollah when the first 


shock occurred. Yesterday we learnt that the 
little town of Mahon, near the Turkish frontier, 
has also suffered considerably. The people 
here are, naturally enough, much alarmed; for 
Tabriz has thrice been destroyed by earthquakes: 
the latest misfortune of this sort having oc- 
curred about sixty-five years ago, and is of 
course in the memory of many of the present 
inhabitants. Many people have quitted the 
town to live under canvass in the surrounding 
gardens.” 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 


UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 

OxForD, June 22.—The following degrees were cou- 
ferred :— 

Doctor in Civil Law.—The Rev. T, Usmar, Queen's 
College. 

Bachelors in Medicine, with license to practise—tl. 
D. Scholfield, Brasenose College ; J. Jago, Wadham 
College ; G. T. Finchman, St. John’s College. 

Musters of Arts. = W. Russell, New Inn Hall; Rev. 
J. White, Lincoln College; Rev. R. Jackson, T. May- 
hew, C. K. Dean, Queen’s Coll.; Rev. G. 8. H. Vyse, 
Ch. Ch.; Rev. H. Cobbe, Rev. W. N. T. Marsh, Orie! 
College; Rev. T. A. Kershaw, Brasenose Coll. ; Rev. 
E. J. G. Hornby, Merton Coll. ; Rev. J. H. Ashhurst, 
Rev. P. F. Britton, Exeter College; Rev. G. F. Master, 
University Coll.; 0. W. Farrer, Balliol College; Rev. 
J. M. Lakin, Worcester College; Rev. J. R. C. Denny, 
Trinity College. 

Bachelors of Arts.—J. E. Cross, grand _compounder, 
8. W. Steedman, G. Yalden, Ch. Ch. ; P. T. Drayton, 
P. Bush, C. 8. Barron, St. Mary Hall; J. Brathwaite, 
W. Harrison, Queen’s College; J. H. Gale, Wadham 
College ; H. Dumbleton, Brasenose College; L. A. E. 
Hill, Bailiol College. 


Members’ Prizemen.—The annual prizes given by 
the Representatives of the University, have been al- 
judged as follows :— i 

Bachelors, — Subject, “ Prinecipiorum juris publici 
apud Greeos et apud Romanos comparatio.” First, 
to R. R. Walpole, BA. late scholar of Caius College; 
second, to G. Nugée, B.A., scholar of Trinity College. 

Undergraduates.—Subject, “ Quibusnam ¢ fontibus 





T. Livius historiam primi libri sui hauserit, et qua 
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tonas historia ista vera sit habenda?” To C. Bristed, 


of Trinity College.—Cambridge Chronicle. 


ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

June 24.—The Right Hon. the Earl of Auckland 
in the chair. Mr. N. BJjand read a very in- 
teresting paper, containing a notice of the 
Mish Kedeh, a biographical work on Persian 
poets by Hajji Lutf Ali Beg of Isfahan. After 
noticing the interest which attaches to the 
oetic literature of Persia, and the importance 
of works relating to the biography of their 
poets, Mr. Bland named a few of the most 
valuable of those which existed previously on 
that subject, enumerating the Baharistan of 
Jami, the Tezkerret al Shuara of Dowlatshah 
of Samarcand, and the TJ'uhfak Sami of Sam 
Mirza, a son of Shah Ismail the First. Over 
all these works he gives a decided preference 
tothe Atish Kedeh, as containing more copious 
details, a larger selection in its anthology, and 
afar greater number of lives than the whole of 
those set forth in the other biographies. It 
has also the advantage of bringing the history 
of literature down to a very late date, the year 
1770; thus including a period of 200 years sub- 
sequent to the biographical works which pre- 
ceded it. It is divided into two parts—the 
ancient and the more modern poets. The first 
part is further subdivided into four books, of 
which the first contains such poets as have been 
emperors, kings, princes, &c., chiefly of foreign 
birth; and the other three parts comprise re- 
spectively the great geographical divisions of 
Iran, Turan, and Hind. A short chapter is 
devoted also to some ladies who have distin- 
guished themselves for their talent in poetry, 
and is of much interest. The second division 
of the work, containing those poets who were 
contemporary with the: author, is of great im- 
portance, and gives the lives ‘of writers which 
would otherwise have been lost to posterity. 
The whole number of biographical notices 
amounts to 842; and the quotations from their 
poems, as specimens of their style, are very 
abundant, and are selected with great taste. 
The sketch the author gives of his own life re- 
presents him to have been born at Isfahan in 
the year 1134 a.u. (A.D. 1721), and to have 
studied under various learned men; but in par- 
ticular to have attached himself to poetry and 
the society of poets. He gives a large selection 
from his own works, including a whole poem 
on the story of Joseph and Zulaikha, the criti- 
cal examination of which Mr. Bland reserved 
for a separate notice. In the analysis of the 
work which formed the subject of his memoir, 
Mr. Bland included many interesting details, 
which were omitted or abridged in reading, but 
which we hope will appear in a connétted form 
in the Transactions of the Society. The object 
seems to have been to call the attention of 
orientalists to a work which has been hitherto 
very slightly noticed, but which may be con- 
sidered as the most valuable and important 
which we possess on Persian literature. The 
manuscripts of the Atish Kedeh appear to be 
confined to a very small number—two being in 
Mr. Bland’s possession, two in the valuable 
collection of the Right Hon. Sir G. Ouseley, 
two in the East India House library, and one 
in the British Museum, The only copy known 
on the continent is in St. Petersburg. 

After the reading of the above-mentioned 
paper was concluded, the right hon. president 
expressed the satisfaction with which he had 
accepted the office of president, and declared 
his desire and intention to afford all the assist- 
ance in his power to promote the utility and 
Welfare of the society. 


FINE ARTS. 
THE CARTOON PREMIUMS: WESTMINSTER HALL. 


To-pay there is a private view (by cards) of the 
cartoons in Westminster Hall; and her majesty 
appointed yesterday for herroyal visit withPrince 
Albert (who has taken so efficient and laudable a 
part in the proceedings of the Commission*) to 
this most interesting national exhibition. Hav- 
ing given the public the first intimation of its 
excellence—of its having fully sustained the opi- 
nion that British talent, with proper encourage- 
ment, is equal to any task—it rejoices us to 
say that a more direct and distinct knowledge 
of what has been achieved in this so nearly 
novel branch of art (as relates to our native 
school and practice) more than bears out the 
favourable statement contained in the Lit. Gaz., 
No. 13877. The public will soon enjoy the op- 
portunity of judging of the truth and justice of 
this opinion, when they make the circuit of 
Westminster Hall, and see its venerable walls 
covered with so many efforts of unquestionable 
genius. 
The artists to whom the premiums have been 
awarded by the commissioners are,— 
Mr. Watts} 
Mr. Copet 
Mr. Armitage 
Mr. Townsend§ 
Mr. Horsley|| 
Mr. Bell 
Mr. Parris] 
Mr. Slous ,** 
Mr. Frost ++ 
Mr. Severn tt 
Mr. Bridges 
Making in all eleven prizes in the competition, 
and to the amount of 2000/.: how small and 
insignificant a sum, when we reflect for a mo- 
ment on the great results it is likely to produce! 
Even for a beginning, we are convinced that 
this exhibition will excite considerable aston- 
ishment. We certainly, with all our feelings 
embarked in the cause of home-art and artists, 
were not prepared for so triumphant an an- 
swer to this appeal; and in several instances 
by men whose names are scarcely, if at all, 



























































each £300. 


\ each £200. 


| each £190. 





* No prince connected with the throne of England 
has, for the last two hundred years, shewn so right 
a feeling for the fine arts, and done so much to pro- 
mote their interests, as His Royal Highness; and he 
must be sensible, besides enjoying the pleasure of the 
acts, that such a position has contributed in no small 
measure to the great popularity he has earned for 
himself in the land of his adoption. Well would it 
be for all the eminent in power to be persuaded that 
the most certain and delightful path to present ad- 
miration and future fame lies in the encouragement 
of literature and art.—Zd. L. G, 

+ There is an artist of this name (we have not the 
christened names to distinguish the individual) who 
has painted a number of clever works. 

+ Has in the present R.A. Exhibition No. 193, The 
Cotter’s Saturday Night; and 292, Reading the Scrip- 
tures: both honourable to his talent. 

¢ Of Manchester, we believe, and unknown to Lon- 
don fame. The Battle of the Lantern is, we are ine 
— to think, his cartoon, and a bold and striking 

esign. 

| Mr. Horsley has in the R.A. Exhibition Nos. 220 
and 273—The Father's Grave, and a portrait of his re- 
lative, Master Brunel, 

‘| Phe admired painter of the celebrated diorama of 
London in the Colosseum, and one of the most suc- 
cessful artists in decorating gorgeous apartments with 
beautiful art. 

** Most favourably known as one of the ablest 
painters of Burford’s charming Panoramas. 

++ W. E. Frost, we presume, and the painter of 
No. 55, R.A. Exhibition, Christ crowned with Thorns. 

+4 Long resident at Rome, and the author of many 
poetical and highly esteemed paintings. His works 
in the Exhibition this year are No. 516, Angelica, from 
the Orlando Furioso; and 526, a portrait of the Chev. 
Bunsen. 

Of the other ‘suecessful candidates, we cannot now 
call any thing to remembrance. 








known to the world, and few of them occupy 
ing the high places in the profession, 

It is observable, indeed, that not one of the 
members of the Royal Academy who entered 
the lists have gained a premium, though de- 
servedly distinguished in their own walks of 
art. In some cases we may fancy that this 
might arise from their not keeping their own 
secrets; for the Commission was determined 
to be ignorant of the competitors, and a pre- 
knowledge would be against any one of them. 

Our readers may like to be told how the hall 
is arranged for this purpose, as we do not find 
ourselves at liberty to particularise the draw- 
ings which are most prominent among its or- 
naments, though we may notice that English 
history from the earliest period furnishes many 
of the leading subjects, that our poets have 
also been ransacked for their treasures, and 
that allegories and imaginings of beautiful 
forms vary the numbers and general effect. 
Lear, and Caesar, and Boadicea—the consti- 
tutions of Clarendon, feudal times, and the 
civil wars—have all representations; and fierce 
barons and lordly prelates re-enact on the paper 
those historical events which are the theme of 
tradition, and have for generations filled the 
trump of fame. The gallery is constructed all 
round the hall, the centre being occupied by a 
lofty panelling ; so that we have the cartoons 
on each side as we pass along, i.e. on the ex- 
ternal walls and on the internal panel. The 
width is sufficient, and the light good; so that 
all the finest performances can be well seen on 
a level not too far from the eye of the specta- 
tor. There are two or three tiers (some of the 
upper ones as well at the height where they 
are!), which cover nearly all this vast space ; 
and we will say, in conclusion, that there are 
among them not a few by our young and rising 
countrymen which will remind the connoisseur 
not only of the styles of Albert Durer and 
Holbein, but of Rubens, Raffaelle, and Michael 
Angelo ;—grand compositions, full of force and 
vigour, character and expression, and treated 
and handled in a manner worthy of the greatest 
masters of any age or country. 

We are aware how unwise it is to raise ex- 
pectation too high, but we do not fear any dis- 
appointment in this matter; and we cannot 
refrain from uttering a note or two of the sen- 
timents of pleasure we have received from this 
successful and promising experiment. 





BIOGRAPHY. 
JOHN MURRAY, ESQ. 
On Tuesday morning, a few minutes past eight 
o’clock, this eminent publisher and bookseller 
breathed his last; having been in but indif- 
ferent health for several months, but only 
alarmingly ill from the Friday preceding. Mr. 
Murray would have been 65 if he had lived to 
November next. His situation in the literary 
world has long been most prominent ; and there 
is hardly one author of high reputation, either 
now living or dead within the last quarter of a 
century, who has not enjoyed his intimacy and 
regard. With the majority his social inter- 
course was most gratifying, and his liberality 
towards their public undertakings such as 
merited their esteem and gratitude. It is too 
early a day to dilate upon even his good quali- 
ties. That he was warm-hearted and generous 
will be allowed by all who ever knew him; 
whilst those who had the pleasure of a more 
genial acquaintance with him, will long remem- 
ber his lively conversation, and the ready hu- 
mour which often set the table in aroar. He 
was, indeed, on such occasions a very agreeable 
companion, and his ready wit was only an indi- 
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cation of the acuteness and judgment which he 
carried into his professional concerns. His clear 
mind in this respect led him to enterprises of 
great pith and moment; and we owe to it some 
of the most celebrated works in our language. 
He originally began business about 40 years 
ago in Fleet Street, nearly opposite old St. 
Dunstan’s giant-guarded clock, and then suc- 
ceeded Mr. Miller in Albemarle street. Among 
his earliest literary connexions were D’ Israeli 
and W. Gifford; and in later years, Scott, 
Southey, Moore, Byron, Barrow, Lockhart, 
nearly all our illustrious travellers, and authors 
in every branch of publication. He was a true 
friend to the arts, which he largely employed; 
and, in short, we may sum up this brief notice 
by saying, that in all the relations of society, 
few men will make a greater blank, or be more 
truly regretted, than John Murray. Mr. M. 
has left a widow, we are sorry to hear, in very 
indifferent health, daughters, and a son and 
successor, who, we hope, will emulate the 
friendly and liberal traits of his father’s cha- 
racter. 


SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
THE COCKNEY CATECHISM, 


OR 
LONDON ONE LIE! 
Lesson XXV. 

The good public effects produced by the Catechism! A 
little more about Tea-leaves and Tea, Sympathies for 
the Poor, The wonderful uses of the Potatoe in manu- 
facturing Wines, Sugar, and Mustard. Sources of the 
prosperity of the Channel Islands. 

Phi. The more I look back on the information 

I have received in only two dozen of Lessons, 

the more I am convinced of the truth— 

Aunt M. Of which? 

Phi. That, whatever we eat, or whatever we 
drink, “ sufficient for the day is the evil théreof.” 

Aunt M. Yourogue; you caught me napping ; 
but before I have done you will know much 
more, not only in regard to eating and drinking, 
but also to clothing, exercising, medicating, 
seeing, breathing—in short, every-thing-ing in 
this world in which we live. 

Pri. It cannot be cured, and must be endured. 

Aunt M. It may be amended to a very great 
extent; and the consequences would be much 
greater freedom from disease, and. the lengthen- 
ing of many a life in health and comfort, instead 
of pain and misery and premature death. 

Phi. Really you are as benevolent as Howard, 
and in your individual person as valuable as 
any institution for any humane object in exist- 
ence. 

Aunt M. Allsuch institutions—-and there are 
many of infinite charity amongst us—are of 
necessity limited to the benefit of particular 
classes. My object is to serve every class, 
and procure the good of the whole. 

Pri. It seems to me, then, that a powerful 
Association to carry out your design would be 
a grand national establishment. You would 
be president, of course. 

Aunt M. (laughing). Of course; but till that 
is done we will go on with our Lessons. You 
see here is another tea-sweeping fraud brought 
to light by the excise-officer. 

Phi. Oh, the grocer who so politely removed 
the sugar-lumps from the tops of the tea-chests 
that the officer might have no impediment in 
examining them. 

Aunt M. Yes, our Lessons do not seem to be 
lost on these functionaries. So, in this in- 
stance, the sugar was followed into the back 
parlour, and its accompanying packages of spu- 
rious tea were seized. 

Pri. But what do the tea-totallers say to all 





Phi. Why, if they took to wine and spirits 
they would be no better off. , 

Aunt M. Troth, dear, it would be difficult to 
tell which is worst. But large quantities of 
tolerably genuine merchandise are brought to 
Great Britain, if we could only have it kept so. 
I observe a return of tea almost enough to 
satisfy the weak tastes and palates of the total- 
lers, if they could get it to drink when hob- 
nobbing with Father Mathew, or marching 
in processions to enjoy their harmless leafy 
beverage. 

Phi. Their banners ought to be Black and 
Green. 

Pri. Congou and Hyson. 

Aunt M. Or all black: Caper and Sorts, with 
a border of Imperial Green. But here is the 
list for the eight months, from 1st July to 28th 
February, in 48 ships :— 

Black, Bohea ° . e 

Congou . 


250,322 Ibs, 
18,569,194, 





Caper 

Souchong 
Hongmuey 

Sorts 

Pekoe ° . . 
Orange Pekoe ‘ 


Total black 

- 1,137,889 lbs. 
Tyson 820,131 ,, 
Hysonskin . 46,423 ,, 
Young Hyson 300,856 , 
Gunpowder. 382,499 ,, 
Imperial 181,393 ,, 

Total green 


102,585 ,, 
298,816 


20,110,288 Ibs, 


Green, Twankay 


2,869,191 lbs. 


Total . + 22,979,479 Ibs, 

Pri. There is very little green in proportion 
to the whole quantity used. The greatest adul- 
terations must be in that description. 

4unt M. A shrewd remark, and seemingly 
quite borne out by recent facts and discoveries, 
It is a circumstance to congratulate the coun 
try, and especially the capital, upon, that such 
steps for the protection of the poor and middle 
classes are becoming daily more active. The 
doing so punishes some delinquents, the fear and 
example will deter others, and the risk of de- 
tection induce a degree of caution, which, in 
many cases, will be nearly equal to prohibi- 
tion. 

Pri. We must rejoice in any thing which can 
add to the comforts of the poor. 

Aunt M. Yes, truly, and especially at a period 
when Numbers (now nick-named the masses) 
are inflamed against Property, a dangerous con- 
dition of things for the tranquillity of a settled 
monarchical government. If you look to your 
Bible, you will observe that The Book of Num- 
bers is not the Book of Kings. 

Pri. My dear aunt, what would you have 
said if my brother had made such a pun? 

Aunt M. Upon my word I cannot defend it; 
but the truth is I did not intend it. 

Phi. Well, then, let it pass; for it is a clever 
saying, though not so touching as the fine one 
I read yesterday, also commiserating the poor: 
“ The dwellings of the poor (says the author) are 
but living tombs.” Let us try to lighten and 
cheer them! 

Aunt M. But now I will try back again, and 
tell you a curious bit or two about the wines 
manufactured in Guernsey and the other Chan- 
nel islands. 

Pri. I should like it of all things. 

Aunt M. Immense quantities of these exe- 
crable wines* are imported from the Channel 
islands, and come in at a mere nominal duty, 
having a certificate that they are made from 
fruit, &c., the produce of the islands. 


* No less than 300 
bonded warehouses in 
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moment. 


—. 

Pri. I suppose they are much the same, as 
to quality, as what are called our home-made 
wines, such as gooseberry, currant, cowslip 
and others ? ; 

Aunt M. Wines of this description are never 
manufactured into others. Foreign wine beine 
admitted into these islands duty free, is 59 
cheap that even the poorer classes can afford 
to consume it: theretore, as their home-made 
wines are required only for exportation, cheap- 
ness is the ®ne object kept in view in their 
concoction. 

Pri. How made? 

dunt M. Wines similar to those made from 
our common garden-fruits and sugar would be 
too expensive, besides not being suitable for 
mixing with port, sherry, Xc., the only use to 
which these wines are put. 

Pri. Perhaps you will oblige me by relating 
the process used in this wine- brewing. 

Aunt M. The common basis for these wines 
is potatoe-flour, vast quantities of which are 


| manufactured in Guernsey and Jersey, and put 


to many “ingenious” purposes by the “know- 
ing” islanders.* A ton of potatoe-flour, with 
a large quantity of water, is boiled by steam, 
with a carboy of sulphuric acid (about 170 lbs.), 
till the starch is entirely dissolved, which takes 


| place after about six hours’ continued boiling, 


The liquor is then put into a large vat, into 
which chalk is thrown until the acid is neutral- 
ised, which is ascertained by testing it with lit- 
mus-paper. The liquor is then left for the 
chalk to subside, and when bright is drawn off 
and boiled up in steam-paus, being filtered 
through beds of animal charcoal, to remove 
impurities and to give it a fine bright gold 
colour. The process is considered complete 
when the syrup has been boiled down so as to 
stand at-about twenty-¢ight to thirty degrees 
by Béaume’s sacchrometer. The syrup, thus 
prepared, possesses considerable sweetness, with 
a peculiar bitter flavour, which, however, is not 
unpleasant. This syrup is reduced and then fer- 
mented ; the fermentation is stopped at the pro- 
per point by the addition of potatoe or mangel- 
wurzel spirit ; and, being flavoured and coloured 
as occasion may require, shipped at extraordi- 
nary low prices to this country, and is found to 
answer for adulterating foreign wines of every 
description. By a different process this pota- 
toe-syrup can be converted into an infericr 
sugar: every ton of potatoe-flour yielding 
about 14 cwt. of sugar, besides a certain pro- 
portion of sweets in the form of molasses. A 
large factory is now employed, at a place men- 
tioned to me, in making this sugar, paying upon 
it the same duty as charged upon British plan- 
tation-sugar (25s. per cwt.), and is believed to 
be a profieable concern. Sago is found to an- 
swer for this purpose as well as the potatoe- 
flour, and has the advantage of being consider- 
ably cheaper, being only 13/. per ton, while the 
flour cannot be purchased under 16/. to 1//. 
per ton. 
THE DRAMA. 

Her Majesty’s Theatre.—Donizetti's Don Pas- 
quale, so highly approved in Paris, was pro- 
duced on Thursday, for the first time jn this 
country, and met with a deservedly warm re- 
ception. The whole of the opera, three short 





* A white flour called “ dextrin,” and which is 
soluble in water, is manifactured from the potatoc- 
starch, which is much used for adulterating sugar. It 
improves the colour of brown sugars, besides consi 
derably lowering the price, and is difficult of detec- 
tion. If sugar suspected of containing dextrin is dis- 
solved in spirits of wine, the foreign matter will be 
precipitated. The same powder coloured with - 
meric is also largely used for adulterating mustare. 
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acts, is in the hands of Grisi, Lablache, Forna- 
sari, and Mario, who played, sang, and sup- 
ported each other admirably. The music is 
generally light and very agreeable, occasion- 
ally, however, breaking into strains of a more 
exalted character ; of which latter the serenade 
sung by Mario, with a simple guitar-accompani- 
ment, in the third act, and the delicious duet 
between him and Grisi, immediately following, 
were the best examples, and decidedly the 
sweetest compositions in the opera. The 
scheming duet between Grisi and Fornasari, 
practice and approval, Xc., in the first act, was 
very cleverly sung and acted. Of this character 
also was the execution of the duet at the end 
of the second act between Lablache and Forna- 
sati; it was in the highest degree humorous. 
The volume of the combined voices was mag- 
nifcent. Lablache, besides being admirable 
in his singing, was excellent in his rich comic 
personation of the Don. Fornasari as the 
Doctor exhibited, with more repose, a just ap- 
preciation of his part, and an equal share of 
fun and dramatic capabilities. Grisi was very 
good, first in the assumed meekness of the 
widow, and next in the wilful, shrewish, and 
despotic bride, contending, scolding, and box- 
ing. A more complete hurly-burly than is 
kept up after the contract-signing can scarcely 
be conceived. Mario is the lover, and of 
course to his share fall the softer portions 
ofthe music, which form a pleasing contrast, 
and come out in high relief. The absence of 
choruses, as in Il Matrimonio Segreto, allows 
the plot its full share of interest. Ondine fol- 
lowed, which almost every one stopped to see. 
French Theatre.—As we anticipated, a bril- 
liant and overflowing bumper was Mr. Mitchell’s 
benefit on Wednesday; the house was filled 
with beauty and fashion—a patronage the more 
marked as Wednesday was a féte-day among 
the aristocracy, it being the anniversary of the 
accession of her Majesty, and also the nuptial 
day ofa branch of the royal family. Mr. Mitchell 
did himself and his patrons justice in his selec- 
tion of the entertainments; they were entirely 
novel, and consisted of Le Colonel d’ Autrefois, 
a lively vaudeville, in which Mdlle. Prosper 
dressed and played the soldier, and exercised 


her troops and her lungs to great effect, and 
was rewarded by a call at the fall of the curtain. 
This was followed by a chansonnette by Le- 
vassor, a rural love-ditty, and reminding us of 
one of little Knight’s country tales in the olden 


time. Then came the gem of the evening, 
Bouffé’s Cesar, in Le Chien du Chateau. This 
character is that of an idiot—but not exactly 
such; we should rather say of a wandering in- 
tellect, gifted with sensibility, yet degenerating 
occasionally into childishness, and suffering from 
want of recollection. This is a perfect master- 
piece, and defies description upon paper. It 
elicited at its conclusion an universal call for 
the accomplished artist, who was overwhelmed 
with reiterated rounds of applause. Another 
chansonnette of Levassor, called Le Chanteur 
Choriste, a very comic scena, was also similarly 
noticed. The whole evening’s amusements 
terminated with L’ Abbé Galant, in which a re- 
verend gentleman becomes entangled in the 
mysteries and miseries of theatricals, and was 
rather too lengthy to be comfortable to so 
crammed an audience, who became anxious to 
retire. The admirable acting of Boutfé, how- 
ever, induced many to remain. The other 
performers, male and female, vied with each 
other in their exertions to please, and received 
individually testimonies of public favour. Al- 
together the performances went off greatly to 
the satisfaction of all present, 


Strand Theatre.—A most extraordinary per- 
formance has been exhibited here during the 
weck, the actors Mr. Risley and his son, a 
youth of about six or seven years of age. The 
feats of strength, agility, and suppleness, are 
very curious and pleasing. The lad is like a 
cat: throw him in any way—and his father 
pitches him about like an India-rubber ball,— 
he is sure to alight on his feet; and were his 
bones really composed of caoutchouc, he could 
not jump or twist himself about with more 
ease. He is graceful too, and his exploits 
seem play-work. To name one of them, as a 
specimen, the lad, standing on the soles of his 
father’s feet, throws a summerset, and alights 
again on the parental pedestals! 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 


oes R.” 

On Mr. R. Smith’s Remarks upon an Old Coin found at 
Winchester, with the inscription of the letters TIN.” 
—(Vide Transactions of the Numismatic Society.) 

Arran, Smith, do you mane— _ 
Faith, I think you are blarneying, 
Throwing smufs in oureyes 
With your antiques and larning,— 
Do you mane to parade us 
That you’re such a gossoon, 
As the mark not to know 
Of a thirteen! or doubloon? 
It is throwing your fun you are 
At the quaint Numismatics ; 
Sure your brothers in lore | 
Know l’Argent mathematics ? 
By my troth, you're a queer one, 
Either mesmerised or feigning, 
If Tin you —— . 
And not ken the maning. 
With Tincontiun and King Cornin 
Don’t be larry-comfoozling us ; 
Lave to Joey? or Jonathan 
The art of bamboozling us. 
Why seek Casar for cause— 
Quote Atrebatis for effect ? 
Ask any spalpeen, » 
Or finance architect. 
Cease your queer botherations— 
Ask Gully 4 or Lin5'— 
Arra-gud-neeish,® they'll tell you, 
Is the origin of TIN. 
Tis the ponies? at Tatt’s ; 
Tis the law of the Halls; 
Tis the gelt of the Dutch; 
*Tis the quoi® of the Gauls ; 
*Tis the cowries® of Boorsa ; 
*Tis the tung-tseen!® of Chusan ; 
’Tis the £ of the ledgers ; 
*Tis old rod!! of the Jews an. 


Though its a.p.’s obscure, 
*Tis a phenomenon flash ; 

*Tis libra solidi denarii— 
In toto, ’tis cash. 





1 A shilling passed for thirteenpence before the 
union with Ireland. Hence it derived its name. 

2 The Humeorous sobriquet dubbed by pages des 
chevaux to the smallest current silver moneta. 

3 The “ Ark of human happiness, the model re- 
public,” to quote Sydney Smith, before the land of 
stripes and stars repudiated the money Sydney, among 
a host of others, advanced for their national welfare. 

4 John Gully, Esq., ex-M.P., well versed in the uses 
and abuses of what quaint Thomas Carlyle terms 
“ blood-begotten mammon,” and would soon unravel 
for Mr. R. 8. the mysterious TIN. 

5 The Chinese commissioner that negotiated the 
ransom of Sicean silver, &c. 

6“ Arra-gud-neeish,” DOft MON Loughrea usage, 
Anglicé, your money down on the nail. 

7 “ Ponies,” in betting at Tattersall’s, is the slang 
for 251. ; 

8 ** Quoi,”’ the slang at the Temple—the Monmouth 
Street of Paris—for ready money. 

9 ** Cowries,” a small shell found at the Maldives, 
the small change in some parts of India and Africa: 
5000 pass in Boorsa for 1/. 

10 “ Tung-tseen,” the only legal circulating medium 
in China. 

1! To whip Christians: one side of the ancient 
Jewish coins bore the device of the golden pot of 
manna; on the other side, Aarun holding the blos- 





soming rod. 









NOTE bene, post SCRIP, or moral. 
Should you still be in doubt, 
And would farther search out 
T 1N’s parentage, uses, and purity, 
Just fail, and then try 
Uncle Balls !? on the sly— 
But mind you present good security. 
If in Dutchland unkind 
Lags your banker behind, 
Vater Lombart!’ this same can advance; 
Or to mon ami le commissaire!* 
Offer jewels that’s rare, ; 
He’ll transmute them to TIN in Belle France, 
Suaven. 


VARIETIES. 


The British Association at Cork.—We have 
received our programme for the approaching 
meeting, and with it a letter of assurance as to 
the continued exertions for making it a brilliant 
one, and the certainty of there being not the 
slightest political feeling, far less political con- 
fusion, to interrupt the harmony of the pro- 
ceedings. On the contrary, men of all parties 
are equally alive and active in promoting the 
cause, from which they anticipate both local 
and national benefit. We are the more desir- 
ous to state this, because the fear of the con- 
trary, expressed in our last Gazette but one, 
seems to have excited considerable alarm both 
in England and Ireland. Hearing the senti- 
ment on every hand, we thought it best to give 
it public voice; and we rejoice to learn from 
head-quarters that there is no cause for doubt- 
ing a numerous and distinguished attendance, 
and a cordial and gratifying reception. They 
laugh in Ireland at the idea of agitation reach- 
ing this scientific parliament; and we may, 
from what has come under our own observation, 
safely tell our friends on this side of the Chan- 
nel that they need look for nothing in Cork but 
an agreeable week and several delightful ex- 
cursions. 

Agricultural Painting.—A picture of very 
great merit has been on private view during 
the week at the Picture Gallery in Maddox 
Street. It is painted by Mr. Ansdell, of Bir- 
mingham, and represents a meeting of the 
Royal Agricultural Society of England, includ- 
ing a multitude of capital portraits. But the 
most striking merit of this young artist is his 
animal-painting, which is really of a very high 
order, together with the likenesses of so many) 
distinguished individuals, and the able group- 
ing and management of the whole field. The 
production is more than clever: itis remarkable, 

Shakspeare Autographs! !—High prices ge 
nerally bring supplies into the market; and 
we hear of another autograph of Shakspeare 
which has just been discovered in a copy o 
Holmshed by a Mr. Powell. It is asserted to 
be genuine and authentic; and we know o 
nothing to the contrary, but only that we shal 
not be surprised if a few more specimens 
should turn up. About the time when Ireland 
bamboozled the learned, a number of other 
dramatic forgeries were perpetrated; and i 





1213 14 “«* Uncle Balls,” the pawnbrokers of Lo 
“ Vater Lombart, the Gelt Lent vant haus,”’ or —— 
brokers of Germany; “ Mon ami le commissaire’ 
of the bureaux of the Society of the Mont Piété i 
France ; also the slang terms in each country of uncle 
<y friend. 

15 [have explored all the piles of learned lore 
Paddy Columba to Pierce Egan; and, by panei 
of the worthy Editor of the Quarterly, the Assaye o 
TIN, waded through the ms. in the Archives of th 
Duchy of Cornwall, but failed in ascertaining th 
exact date; yet I have no doubt the term originate 
among the flash tribe of Macers: in confirmation o 
which I beg to refer to J. Akerman’s work on th 
Coins of the earliest periods, wherein he gives a fac 
simile of a small coin of the time, and with the pro 
file of Clodius Macer. However, Mr. Joseph Banks, o 





the Hare and Hounds, Buckeridge Street, Bloomsbur 
can satisfy any sceptical Numismatic on the point. 
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would not be strange if Shakspeare signatures 
of that period should continue to appear, and 
be presumed to be original. If not, they are 
still worth forging by ingenious craftsmen. 

Colburn v. Whiting, publisher of Atlas.—Forty 
shillings damages for angry criticism; besides 
the consequent withdrawal of advertisements 
(the pabulum of newspapers). Thus Ailas has 
not only got the world upon his shoulders, but 
also Mr. Colburn. 

The Dentorium.—An institution under this 
name has been established for the purpose of 
affording relief at an economical rate to indi- 
viduals suffering under affections of the teeth 
and mouth. It is said that some extraordinar 
discoveries, which have lately been made in 
the fabrication of artificial teeth, will here be 
developed ; and that those useful aids, which 
have hitherto been confined to the rich, will 
thus be placed within the reach of almost the 
poorest in the community. 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 

In the Press.—The sixth volume of Miss Strickland’s 

Lives of the Queens of England. The subject of this 
volume is Queen Elizabeth.—Travels in Upper India, 
from Bareilly in Rohileund; with a Sportmg Excur- 
sion in the Kingdom of Oude, by Lieut.-Colonel J.C. 
Davidson, late Bengal Engineers. 

LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

The Book of British Ballads, edited by S. C. Hall, 
| small 4to, 21s. cloth—Some Account of the African 
| Remittent Fever in the Niger, by W. Pritchett, 
M.D., 8vo, 7s. 6d. — Rev. W. Jay’s Works, Vol. VII. 
Sermons, post 8vo, 7s. 6d.— The Choral Service of 
| the Church, by the Rev. J. Jebb, 8vo, 16s.—Female 
Missionaries in India, by Mrs. Weitbrecht, 18mo, 
2s.—South Indian Missionary Sketches, Part II. Tin- 
nevelly, &c., 12mo, 4s.—Reminiscences of Syria, by 
Lieut -Colonel Napier, 2 vols. post 8vo, 21s. — The 
Poles in the Seventeenth Century, by Count H. Kra- 
sinski, 3 vols. post 8vo, 1/. lls. 6¢.—Nelsonian Remi- 
niscences: Leaves from Memory’s Log, by Lieut. G. 
8. Parsons, post 8vo, 10s. 6d. — A Course of Sermons, 
by the Rev. T. Knowles, l2mo, 4s. 6¢d.—Journey from 
Heraut to Khiva, by Capt. J. Abbott, 2 vols. 8vo, 24s.— 
Tables for Calculati -rofits, by J. Haig, fep. 2s. 6d. 
Elements of Fossil Conchology, by Capt. T. Brown, 
12mo, 5s.—The Works of Beaumont and Fletcher, 
edited by the Rev. A. Dyce (11 vols.), Vols. I. II. and 
IIL, 12s. each.—The Culture of the Grape-Vine in 
Australia, by George Suttor, p.-8vo, 6s.—Suggestions 
for the Improvement of our Towns and Houses, by J. 
. Maslen, 8vo, 7s.—The Rector’s Note-Book, by Mr. 
J. K. Stanford, 12mo, 4s. 6¢d.—Parochial Sermons, by 
the Rev. J. Garbett, 8vo, 12s.—Ayton Priory, by the 
Rev. J. M. Neale, fep. 4s.—Morton on the Nature and 
Properties of Soils, 4th edition, 8vo, 10s.— Code of 
Chancery Practice, by T. Kennedy, 12mo, 12s. — Let- 
ters of Horace Walpole to Sir Horace Mann, Vols. I. 
and II., 8vo, 28s.—The Circassian Chief, by W. H. G. 
Kingston, 3 vols. post 8vo, 1/. lls. 6¢d.—. Tales of the 

‘own, by H. W. Bellairs, 12mo, 5s. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Mr. Legh retracts his charge against a young en- 
ineer, mentioned in our last number but one, of pi- 
ating his anti-friction pump. 

L. D. L. would not have written as he has done 
n “Love,” had he allowed a few more years to teach 
im better. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
ILSON’S SCOTTISH ENTERTAIN- 


MENTS, at the MUSIC HALL, Store Street.— On 
Monday Evening, July 3, at Eight o’Clock, Mr. WILSON will 
ive ANITHER NICHT WI’ BURNS. Pianoforte, Mr. Land.— 
ntroduction : Burns’ Epistle to his Friend, John Lapraik ; Letter 
to George Thomson, objecting to his proposed Amendments in a 
Song. Songs: Here awa, there awa, Wandering Willie—O whistle 
and I’ll come to ye, my lad—Mary Morison—Last May a braw 
wooer cam down the lang ig this is no my ain lassie—Green 
abd the rashes O,. Part II. ‘There was a lass, and she was fair— 
y tocher’s the jewel —O poortith cauld—The battle o’ Sherra- 
muir—Wilt thou be my dearie?—Husband, husband, cease your 
strife—Here around the ingle blazing. Mr. Wilson will recite the 
Poem of *¢ Tam o’ Shanter.”” 





RGUS LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
3 39 Throgmorton Street, Bank.—Empowered by special Act 
of Parliament. 
Tuomas Faaxcoms, Esq., Alderman, Chairman. 
Wuitam Lrar, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
William Banbury, Esq. Rupert Ingleby, Esq. 
Edward Bates, kh ‘Thomas Kelly, Esq., Alderman. 
‘Thomas Camplin, Esq. Jeremiah Pilcher, Esq., Sheriff 
James Clift, “. of London and Middlesex. 
Rt. Hon. John Humphery, M.P. | Lewis Pocock, Esq. 
Lord Mayor of London, 


Physician—Dr. Jeaff » 2 Finsbury Square. 
Surgeon—W. Coulson, 2 Frederick’s Place, Old Jewry. 
Consulting Actuary—Professor Hall, of King’s College. 





Low Rates of Premiums. 

In addition to the subscribed capital of 500,000/., theassured have the 
security of the Company's income of nearly 60,0001, annum, yearly 
increasing, and an accumulating Assurance Fund invested in Go- 
vernment and other available securities, of considerably larger amount 
than the estimated liabilities of the Company. 

The rates of premium are reduced to the lowest scale compatible 
with the safety of the assured and the stability of the Company ; 
thereby, in effect, giving to every policy-holder an immediate and 
certain bonus, without risk, in lieu of the deferred and frequently 
delusive prospect of a periodical division of profits. 


Annual Premium to assure 1001. 





Age. For One Year. | For Seven Years | Whole Term. 


£017 8 | £019 1 £1 10 
1 8 , 3 7 2 7 





20 
30 
40 
50 


60 | 


- ‘ 
Oo | 2 10 
1 | g 4 11 
4 | 31 6 10 

One-third of the “ whole term” premium may remain unpaid at 
five per cent compound interest, as a debt upon the policy for lite, or 
may be paid off at any time without notice. 

In Assurances for advances of money, as security for debts, or as a 
provision for a family when the least present outlay is desirable, the 
varied and comprehensive tables of the Argus Office will be found to 
be particularly favourable to the Assured. 

The Medical Officers attend daily, at a quarter before two o'clock. 


E. BATES, Res. Director, 
A liberal commission to Solicitors and Agents. 


| ONDON, EDINBURGH, and DUBLIN 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
3 Charlotte Row, Mansion House; and 55 Chancery Lane. 
Trustees, 
B. Ifill, Esq. | 
Directors. 
Kennett Kixosrorp, Esq., Chairman. 
BenJamtn Ivitt, Esq., DeputyeChairman. 
Alexander Anderson, Esq. James Hartley, Esq. 
John Atkins, Esq. John M‘Guffie, Esq. 
James Bidden, Esq, John Maclean Lee, Esq. 
Captain F, Brandreth. J. Marmaduke Rosseter, Esq. 
Auditors, 
H. H. Cannan, Esq, Robert E. Alison, Esq. 
Medical Adviser—Marshall Hall, M.D., F.R.S. L. and E, 
Solicitors—Messrs, Palmer, France, and Palmer. 


The indiaputability of the Policies granted by this Company,— 

The obligation to pay the sum assured, ering the debt for 
which the Policy was taken may have been paid before the claim 
arises,— 

Whole-world Policies, which cannot be defeated by the party going 
beyond the limits of Europe,— 

Half-Premium payment for the first seven years, enabling the 
assured to discontinue a Policy at one-half of the usual sacrifice, or 
to continue it at the end of seven years at a rate of premium appli- 
cable to an age seven years younger,— 

Rates a Premium as low as a due regard to complete security 
will justify, and made applicable to persons who participate, and 
those who do not participate, in the profits of the Company.— 

These form a bination of advantages which can be obtained 
only from the London, Edinburgh, and Dublin Life Company, 


Triennial Ascending Scale to Assure £100. 


First Second Third Fourth 
3 Years. 3% Years. | 3 Years. 3 Years. 


9 9)£11611 
293 


K. Kingsford, Esq. | J, Bidden, Esq. 





Remainder 


of Life. 
1;42 ll 3 
0 8 9 

26); 416 4 
1 ; 2 2 
sim 8 ¢ 





Prospectuses and Schedules are forwarded to applicants, free of 
expense, by the Manager and Agents. 


ALEX. ROBERTSON, Manager, 





a 
ATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE 
ASSURANCE, ANNUITY, and DEFERRE ‘NUIT 
SOCIETY, 26 Cornhill, London. ae amare 
Capital, 500,000/.—Empowered by Parliament, 
Directors, 
T. Lamie Murray, Esq., Chairman. 
John Elliotson, M.D., F.R.S, George Lungley, Eg: 
John Griffith Frith, Esq. ohn Rawson, Esq, - 
H. Gordon, Esq. Clement Tabor, FE, 
Joseph Thompson, Esq. 
Auditors.—Professor Wheatstone, F.R.S. 
rofessor Graves, A M., FR. 
Actuary.—W. S. B. Woolhouse, Esq., F.R.A.S, 
The superior advantages to those Assured with this Societe w: 
be best understood by a comparison of its principles orp ha 
ence to the last Annual Bonus declared on Policies of five years’ 


standing, viz.: 





Bonus 
added. 


Annual 


u Cash | Prem, 
|Premium. 


. Policy 
Entry|" No, |Age/ Sum. Bonus. | reduced 





&. 2. d.| &. 2. a.| &. 
4/132 14 6 


£ 
1837 | 39 | 59/1 67 8 : 
56 | 3,000 175 15 0 (296 9 7/123 0 6 lig 9 > 


1838 | 114 














Policies now entered upon entitled to participation in next An. 
nual Division. ‘Two-thirds of all Premiums paid can be borrowed 


by the assured without loss of Policy. 
F. FERGUSON CAMROUX, Secretary, 


LApIgs AND GENTLEMEN, 
AVING returned from India after a course 


of service in the Bengal Presidency of thirty-tour years, 
which terminated in the Counsel of India, I am induced to offer my. 
self as a CANDIDATE for a SEAT in the COURT of DIRECTORS 
for the AFFAIRS of the EAST INDIA COMPANY. I make this 
early announcement in order that my intentions may be generally 
known; and shall more fully submit my claims and pretensions when 
personally soliciting your suffrages and support. 

I have the honour to be, 
Ladies and Gentlemen, 
Your most obedient humble servant, 
H. T. PRINSEP, 
London, June 15th, 1845. 





R. HENDRIE, 
Perfumer to Her Majesty, 12 Tichborne Street, London, 
ENDRIE’S OLD BROWN WINDSOR 


SOAP. so long celebrated for improvement, retains its supe. 
riority as a perfectly mild emollient Soap, highly salutary to the skin, 
possessing an aromatic and lasting perfume: each Packet is labelled 
with Perkins's steel plate of Windsor Castle. 

A variety of highly perfumed Soap Tablets, Sand Balls, &c., pre- 
pared without angular corners. 

Henprtr’s Parservatives Toorn-Powper, an effectual preparation 
for beautifying the Teeth, and preserving them in a sound and 

wealthy condition, is exceedingly agreeable to the mouth, and divest- 
ing the Teeth of every impurity, inereases the beauty of the enamel 
in pelish and colour. 

Henorie’s Mortrine is the most beneficial extract of oleaginous 
substancesfor maintaining the beauty and luxuriance of the Hair, 
having also a delightful pertume. 

His Germinative Liquid is a certain specific for producing a new 
growth where the Hair is failing. 

Henpair’s Corp Cagam or Ross, prepared in great perfection. 

Improvep Scowertnc Drops, for removing greasy spots from Silks, 

Inpe1.18Lg MARKING INK, for Linen, to be used without preparation, 
1s. a bottle. 


LITERATURE AND ART. 
RITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 


—The Gallery is open daily from Ten in the Morning 
until Six in the Evening, with one Room containing the Works 
of SirJusuvua Reynoups; the next of ANcreNr Mastears; and 
the third with peceassp Barris Artists. 

Admission, 1Is.; Catalogue, 1s. 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 








Royal Academy of Arts, Trafalgar Square. 
5 ae EXHIBITION of the ROYAL 


ACADEMY is NOW OPEN. 
Admission (from Eight o’Clock till Seven), One Shilling; 
Catalogue, One Shilling. 
HENRY HOWARD, RB.A., Sec. 





Will shortly Close. 
HE NEW SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 


WATER COLOURS.—The NINTH ANNUAL EXHIBI- 
TION of this Society is now open at their Gatery, Fifty-three Patt 
MALI, next the British Institution, from Nine o’Clock till Dusk. 
Admittance, 1s,; Catalogue, 6d. 
JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. 





University of London. 
OTICE is hereby given, that the following 


CLASSICAL SUBJECTS have been selected for Exami- 
nation in this University, viz. 
For the MATRICULATION EXAMINATION in 1544. 
Homer-—lIliad, Book XIII. 
Satiust—The War with Jugurtha. 
For the EXAMINATION for the DEGREE of BACHELOR of 
ARTS in 1845. 
Sopnocies—Cdipus Coloneus. 
Tacrrus—Agricola, Germania, and the Fifth Book of the His- 
tories, 
By order of the Senate, 
R. W. ROTHMAN, Registrar. 
Somerset House, June 21st, 1843. 
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HE THIRTY-NINTH ANNUAL EXHI- 
BITION of the SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER- 
COLOURS, at their Gallery, Pall Mall East, WILL CLOSE on Sa. 


surday, July 15. c ; 
Open each day from Nine till Dusk. 


Admittauce, One Shilling; Catalogue, Sixpence. 
R. HILLS, Secretary. 





vocal > - 
XHIBITION of SIR GEORGE HAY- 
© TER'S GREAT PICTURE of the HOUSE of COMMONS, 
7 don 170 square feet of canvass, and containing Portraits of 
ee Members of Parliament ; also a Portrait ot her Majesty 
te * vietoria : and various other Works, forming a collection of 
ae ehan 900 Portraits of eminent Personages of the present day. 
wi 


Open from Ten till Dusk. At the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly. 
; Admission, One Shilling. 





BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
8 New Burlington Street, July 1, 1843, 
Mr. BENTLEY will immediately Publish 
the following New Works :— 


Two vols. Svo, with Portraits. 
CONCLUDING VOLUMES OF 


EORGE SELWYN and his CONTEM- 


PORARIES ; with Memoirs and Notes. ByJ. Hengace 
Jesse, Esq., Author of ** Memoirs of the Court of England under 
the Stuarts,” and **The Court of England under the Houses of 
Nassau and Hanover.” 


New Work by the Author of ‘* The Clockmaker,”’ §c. 


In 2 vols. post 8vo, 

SAM SLICK in ENGLAND; or, the 
Attaché, By the Author of ** The Clockmaker ; or, Sayings and 
Doings of Sam Slick of Slickville.”’ 

It. 
In 1 vol. Svo, with Map, 

DISCOVERIES on the NORTH COAST 


of AMERICA. Effeeted by the Officers of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany during the years 1836-39, By Tuomas Stmpson, Esq. 


IV. 
In 3 vols, post 8vo, 


THE BUSY-BODY. 


A Novel. 


Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street, Publisher in Ordinary to 
Her Majesty. 





Immediately will be published, 


In 2 vols. Svo, with numerous plates, some coloured, 


XCURSIONS, ADVENTURES, and 
FIELD-SPORTS in CEYLON ; 
Its Commercial and Military Importance, and numerous Advan- 
ages to the British Emigrant. 
By Lieutenant-Colonel JAMES CAMPBELL, 

Formerly of the 48th and 50th Regiments, and for several years 
Commandant of the Districts of Galle and the Seven Korles; and 
Judicial Agent of Government. 

‘ There is continual spring and harvest there.” 
London; T. and W. Boone, 29 New Bond Street ; Oliver and 
Boyd, Edinburgh ; J. Cumming, Dublin. 

Iu the press, and shortly will be published, handsomely printed 

in royal 4to, with numerous Illustrations, 


pacronts ON; or, the Geometric Principle 


of Beauty Analysed. 


By D. R. HAY, 
Decorative Painter to the Queen, Edinburgh. 
Lately published by the same Author, 


I. 
The NATURAL PRINCIPLES and AN- 
ALOGY of the HARMONY of FORM. In one volume royal 4to, 
with Eighteen Engravings, 15s. 


II. 

The LAWS of HARMONIOUS COLOUR- 
ING, adapted to Interior Decorations, &c.; with Eight coloured 
Dingrams, The Fourth Edition. 7. 

William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh, and 
2% Pall Mall, London. 


History of the War in Afghanistan. 

Will be ready on Tuesday next, in 1 thick post $vo, vol., price 12s, 
cloth, with a Map of the Country, and a fine Engraving on Steel 
of the gallant 

GENERAL SIR ROBERT SALE, G.C.B. 
(From a Painting in the possession of his Sister,) 


>: 
war in AFFGHANISTAN: the whole 
: , Account of the late War, from its commencement to its 
Close; including a general Sketch of the Policy, and the various 
circumstances which induced the British Government to interfere in 
oe affairs of Affghanistan. From the Journal and Letters of an 
‘ficer high in rank, and who has served many years in the Indian 


Army, 
Edited by CHARLES NASH, Fsq. 


With an Introductory G hical nth 
and its Political State peevions te yo A ga aca of the Country, 


Thomas Brooks, Publisher (late with Henry Colburn), 8 Baker Street, 
tman Squase, 





13 Great Marlborough Street, July 1. 


R. COLBURN will publish immediately 
the following NEW WORKS :— 


I. 
The Sixth Volume of AGNES STRICKLAND'S 
“LIVES of the QUEENS of ENGLAND.—QUEEN ELIZA- 
BETH,” 10s, 6d. bound, with Illustrations. 


Il. 
LETTERS of MARY QUEEN of SCOTS, 


illustrative of her Personal History. Edited by Acnxrs Srricx- 
anp. New and Cheaper Edition, with numerous additions, in 2 
vols. uniform with Miss Strickland’s ** Lives of the Queens of 
England.” 21s. bound. 
Also, now ready, 
lll. 

MARMADUKE WYYVIL; or, the Maid’s 
Revenge. An Historical Romance. By H. W. Heasrat, Fsq., 
Author of * Oliver Cromwell.’’ 3 vols. 

« It gives us pleasure to find, after our commendation of ¢ Oliver 
Cromwell,’ that the author has produced in his second effort a still 
better work—a very brightly coloured and animated work of art. We 
say further in rec lation of this i sting romance, that it is 
as carefully finished as it is forcibly conceived,”—Atheneum. 





IV, 

STEAM VOYAGES on the SEINE, the 
MOSELLE, and the RHINE ; with Railroad Visits to the Principal 
Cities of Belgium. By M. J. Quin, Esq.. Author of ** A Steam 
Voyage down the Danube,” &c, 2 vols. small Svo, with illustra- 
tions, 2ls. bound. 


Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 





On the 3d of July will be published, price 5s. 6d., the 
Sixth Edition of 


R. ROWE on NERVOUS DISEASES, 
LIVER, and STOMACH COMPLAINTS. 


London: John Churchill, Princes Street, Soho. 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
Part II. 
H°™ E. EDEN’S PRINCES and 


PEOPLE of INDIA, 
Lithographed by Lowgs Dickinson. 
Dickinson and Son, 114 New Bond Street. 
The Original Drawings are with the Publishers. 





With a Portrait, 3 vols, Svo, 42s. 


IFE of SIR DAVID WILKIE; with his 
Journals and Critical Remarks on Works of Art during 
his Tours ; and a Selecti his Cor d 


By the late ALLAN CUNNINGHAM, Esq. 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 








In 2 vols. 8vo, with Maps and Illustrations, 


OME, as it was under PAGANISM, and as 


it became under the POPES, 


London: J. Madden and Co., 8 Leadenhall Street. 
Dublin: J. Cumming. 





Rose's Biographical Dictionary. 

Price 4s.6d., Part XIX. of 

NEW GENERAL BIOGRAPHICAL 

DICTIONARY, 
Projected and partly arranged by the late 
Rev. HUGH JAMES ROSE, B.D. 
*,* Panr XX., completing Von. V., will be published in 
August. 


Published for the Proprietors, by B. Fellowes, Ludgate Street. 


[a Handsomely bound in cloth, price 10s. 6d. 
Shaan TRUE ENJOYMENT of ANGLING. 
By HENRY PHILLIPS, Esq. 


Illustgated with a Portrait of the Author; and Seven Songs, de- 
scriptive of the Art, with Pianoforte Accompaniments. 


William Pickering, Piccadilly. 





TO BE COMPLETED IN ABOUT FIFTEEN MONTHLY PARTS, 
China and India. 
Parts 1 to 6, price ls. each, of 


HE HISTORY of CHINA and INDIA, 
Pictorial and Descriptive: exhibiting a complete and fami- 
liar view of the People of those interesting Countries, and their 
Governments, from the earliest period to the present time. 
By MISS CORNER, 
Author of the Historical Library, &c. &c. 
Illustrated with Plates, executed in the New Style of Tint; and 


superior Wood-engravings from accurate local drawings. 


London: Dean and Co. Threadneedle Street ; and, by order, of 
every Booksciler in the United Kingdom. 





8 New Burlington Street, July 1, 1843. 
M®* BENTLEY has just published the 


following NEW WORKS. 


Unpublished Letters of Horace Walpole. 
2 vols. 8vo, with Portraits from Original Paintings, &c. 
LETTERS of HORACE WALPOLE, 


EARL of ORFORD, to SIR HORACE MANN, H.B.M. Resident 
at the Court of Florence from the year 1760 to 1785. 


Now first published from the Original Manuscripts. 

CONCLUDING SERIES. 

Il. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo, 
THE CIRCASSIAN CHIEF. A Ro- 
mance of Russia. By Witt1am H. G. Kineston, Esq. 

Ill. 

2 vols. 8vo, with Portraits, 

GEORGE SELWYN and his CONTEM- 
PORARIES ; with Memoirs and Notes. By Joun HenraorJessn, 
Esq., Author of ** Memoirs of the Court of England under the 
Stuarts,’’ and ** The Court of England under the Houses of Nassau 
and Hanover,’” 

Iv. 
In 3 vols. post Svo, 


The FALSE HEIR: a Romance. By 
G. P. R. James, Esq., Author of ** Darnley,” De L’Orme,”’ 
** Forest Days,” &c. 
Vv. 


In 2 vols. 8vo, with Embellishments, 


The RHONE, the DARRO, and the 
GUADALQUIVIR: a Summer Ramble in 1842, By Mrs. Romer, 
Author of ** Sturmer,” &c. : 

vi. 


In 3 vols. post 8vo, 


The EARL of ESSEX. A Romance. By 
Cuantes Warrennap, Author of * Richard Savage,” “* The So- 
litary,” &c. . 


Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street, Publisherin Ordinary to 
Her Majesty. 





Mr. James's New Romance. 


HE First Portion of Mr. James’s New Tale, 
ARRAH NEIL, or TIMES of OLD, will be published in 
the Number for July of THE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGA- 
ZINE, and continued Monthly till completed. The Number will 
also contain the Continuation of the Lorrerinecs of Arrnur 
O'Leary, by Harry Lorrequer—an important Article on the Rr- 
PEAL Acitation—and the usual quantity of sterling Literary 
Papers. 

Dublin William Curry, jun. and Co., 9 Upper Sackville Street; 
W. S. Orr and Co., Paternoster Row, London ; and may be obtained 
by order from any Bookseller in Great Britain or the Colonies. 
Price 2s. 6d. Monthly. 


7 7 
HE ASIATIC JOURNAL for JULY 
contains — 

1. Policy of Government towards |7. Gates of the Temple of Som- 
Scinde. h. 

2. Administration of Justice ia | 8. Cairo and its Characteris 
Indi vi 9. Abbott’s Journey to Khiva. 

3. Life, Times, and Doctrines of| 10. Biography of the Living. 


NO. ae 


Confucius, No. 3. No. 1. Lord Ellenborough. 
4. Official Life in India, No.2. | 11. Monthly Commentary. 
5. Reminiscences of an Old| 12. Examinati t Addi 
and. No. 2. 
6. Thornton's History of the Bri- 
tish Empire in India. 


London: Wm. H. Allen and Co., 7 Leadenhull Street. 





13. Chronicle. g 
&e. &e. &e. 





Tegg’s Magazine for July. 
In small Octavo, embellished with a fine Engraving and Woodcuts, 
price Eightpence. 


2 > UN , 
EGG’S MAGAZINE of KNOWLEDGE 
and AMUSEMENT for JULY, containing— 

Tiger-Hunting in India.—Phormium Tenax.—The Song of Harmo- 
dius, from the Greek of Callistratus, by J. Howden, B.A.—Sketches 
from the Exhibitions, by an Amateur. 0. I. Enwitn LAnpserr.— 
Chariton Church, Kent.—The Self-Educating: an Essay.—Essay on 
the Objects and Advantages of Chemistry.—London Coffte-houses and 
their Customers (continued). By H. Malcolm.—Leisure Moments 
employed with Pleasure and Profit: an Allegory.—Lines to illustrate 
« .” By R. B.—** The Old Flute.” By the Author 
of “Is it Peace ?”—University Statistics.—Nuge Literariw. No. I. 

On the Poetical Character of Cowper, by Juvenis.—Reviews, &c, 
London ;: printed for Thomas Tegy, 75 Cheapside; may be proeured 

by order of all other Booksellers. 





HE FOREIGN QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. LXIL., is just published, price 6s. 
CONTENTS? 

. The Life and Works of Rabelais. 
II. Habits and Superstitions of the Bretons. 
. Niebuhr’s Posthumous Writings. 
. Francesco Petrarca. 
. Russia in 1839. By the Marquis de Custine, 
. Arago’s Life of Herschel. 
+ Napoleon and Maria Louisa, 
. Gautier’s Travels in Spain. 
. Plato’s Dialogues. 
. Lope de Vega and Calderon. 
. Capefigue’s Europe during the Revolution. 
. Dr. Francia, and South America. 
Short Reviews, Continental Intelligence, &c. &c. 


Chapman and Hall, 186 Strand; and Longman, Brown, and Co 











THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &. 


On the 5th of July will be ready, and may be had of all Booksellers and at the Libraries, 
in post 8vo, price 10s. 6d. 





Pew Works 


Just PusiisHep sy Messrs. LONGMAN, BROWN, 
GREEN, ayp LONGMANS. 


r. Pereira’s New Work. 


A TREATISE ON FOO) AND DIET: 


With Observations on the Dietetical Regimen suited for Disordered 
States of the Digestive Organs ; A and ps og mere the Dietaries vad 





some of the principal 


Paupers, Lunatics, Criminals, Children, the ‘Sick, &e. 
Ry JON. PEREIRA, M.D.F.R.S.L.S., &c.&c. 8vo, 16s. cloth. 
By the same Author, 


ELEMENTS OF MATERTA MEDICA: 


Second Edition, 2 vols. 8vo, with nearly 400 Woodcuts, 50s. cloth. 


AAR Anan 


Danish Historical Romance, 


KING ERIC AND 


THE OUTLAWS ; 


pe the Throne, the Church, and the People in the Thirteenth Cen- 


Translated from the Dani 
ci APMAN. 


ish of Incrmann, by JANE FRANCES 
3 vols. post Svo, 31s. Gd. boards. 


een 


The Cartoons in Westminster Hall. 


THE HAND-BOOK OF TASTE; 


Or, How to Observe Works of Art ; especially Cartoons, seg and 


Statues. By FABIUS PICTOR. 


“A timely little book, excel- 
lently done. The best critics and 
the best artists of all ages supply 
its materials. The most striking 
principles of Da Vinci, Winkel- 
mann, Mengs, Milizia, Lessing 
and Reynolds, are it i into 


Foolscap 8vo, 3s. 
“ A sensible, intelligent, and 
well-timed little book. The prin- 
ciples of the arts of design are 
briefly and simply stated; and 
their application in the exercise of 
taste and judgment is pointed out, 





this little hand-book. It was not 
the work of a common compiler to 
do this. With the learning these 
great men used, Sir Joshua and 
the rest used to teach their stu- 
dent to become a good artist; Fa- 
bius, Pictor’s object is to instruct 
his observer how to distinguish a 
good artist. And he achieves it 
admirably. We cannot wish any- 
thing better for the cause of good 
taste, than that the majority of vi- 
siters to the forthcoming exhibi- 
tions in Westminste® Hall may Le 
provided with thle. handbook. By 


and litied by reference to 
celebrated : and accessible pictures 
and statues. There are many 
otherwise well-informed persons 
who will find this unpretending 
little manual useful in guiding 
them to a correct and satisfactory 
appreciation of the qualities of 
works of art, because it enables 
them to assign a reason for their 
likes and dislikes.”—Spectator, 

“ The writer displays the right 
feeling and appreciation of the im- 
portance of his subject ; and hav- 
ing evidently read and reflected 
much upon it, he has produced a 





its ion, Fabius 


Pictor has done good service to the | 


best order of art.”"—Ezaminer. 





work, which can- 
not be too ‘carefully considered.” 
Literary Gazeite, 


De Pombal’s Portuguese Memoirs. 
MEMOIRS OF 


THE MARQUIS OF POMBAL. 


JOHN SMITH, Esq. 
Private uae to the Marshal Marquis De Saldanha. 
2 vols. 8vo, with Portrait and Autograph, 21s. cloth. 





These Memoirs of this illustri 


by his countrymen the “ Grear Marquis,” 


contain details of the 


terrible Earthquake in 1755—the energy of Pombal on that awful 
occasion — the establishment of the Oporto Wine Company—the Duke 
of Aveiro’s conspiracy—Rupture with the Court of Rome —s 
hallucinations of the Jesuit Malagrida—suppression of the Jesuit order 
throughout Europe effected by Pombal’s energy and address — family 
compact, and war with France and Spain — extensive reforms and 
flourishing condition of Portugal—death of the king—Pombal’s resig- 
nation, examination, sentence, illness, and death. The whole inter- 
spersed with extracts from the despatches of Mr. Hay, Lord Kianoull, 
Mr. Walpole, &c. never before published. 
——— 
JUST READY FOR PUBLICATION. 
1. 
Marquis De Custine’s Work on Russia. 


THE EMPIRE OF THE CZAR. 


By the MARQUIS DE CUSTINE. 
Translated from the French. 3 vols. post Svo. 
2 


Countess of Blessington’s New Novel. 


MEREDITH. 


By the COUNTESS me cape 3 vols. post 8vo. 


New werk on Sindh. 
PERSONAL 


OBSERVATIONS ON SINDH: 


The Manners and Customs of it: and its Ca- 
pabil 3 witha Narrative of the Recent E = 

By Satpn, POSTANS, Bombay A late Assistant to the Political 
Agent, Sindh. 8vo, with D Map and Illustrations. 








CHANGE FOR THE AMERICAN NOTES; 
In Letters from London to New York. 


“ Look here upon this picture and on //is.” 


LONDON : 


WILEY axp PUTNAM, STATIONERS’ COURT. 


EDINBURGH: A. ayp C. BLACK, 


DUBLIN: W. CURRY anp CO, 





THE NEW NUMBER OF 
HE METROPOLITAN 
for JULY 


Will contain, among others, the ees Original Articles :— 
1, The Daughters of Kii "957 Ie Petes from Real Life. By 
> ford. 


we 
- - stanzas for Music. Ry H 
The Fortunes of an po 
a Abdy. 
10. Themes. By Major Calder 
Campbell. 
Esq., +» | 11. Recollections of a Royalist 
&e., ee Fellow ‘of St. Peter's Officer. By Colonel de R***, 
College, Cambridge. an early — of Napoleon 
4. ee By T. D’Oyly, Bonapart 
Esq. 12. The Ric! 5 "Relation. By Ab- 
5. Savi bott Lee. 


M. Rafter, Esq. 
6. Street Melodies “By Mrs. Abdy. | 15. Life and Times of Addison. 
Reviews, Notices of New Books, Literary News, Works in 
Progress, &c. 


tory. By Mrs. Postans, 
Song. Lady Belvidere’s 
Lament. 


Saunders and Otley, Publishers, Conduit Street. 
Agents for Ireland, J. Cumming, Dublin; aig Scotland, Bell and 
Bradfute, Edinburg! 
Price One Shilling, No. X. of 
HE CITY of LONDON MAGAZINE. 
Edited by THOMAS MILLER, 
Author of “ Royston Gower,” “ Gideon Giles,” “‘ Godfrey Malvern,” 
* Rural Sketches,” &c. 
CONTENTS OF THR NEW NUMBFR FOR JULY. 

Summer Morning, by the Editor.—Some Account of a very suscep- 
tible Gentleman,—The Blind King and the Three Maidens, by Mary 
Howitt.—The Old World and the New, by W. H. Harrison.—A sum- 
mer’s Walk, by Miss Willan.—The Officer’s Daughter.—The Duel.— 
ree and its Influence, hy E. N. Dennys,—London and its Neigh- 

»—Home Revisited, &c. &c. 

Published by Thomas Miller, 9 Newgate Street; and may be-had 

of all Booksellers. 





}OUGLAS JERROLD'S SHILLING 
ILLUMINATED MAGAZINE for JULY 
Will coutain the following Articles by the Editor :— 
I. The Ouder of Poverty. 
Il. The Pee of the Pen. 
III. A Gossip at the Recul vers 
1V. ‘The Button-Holder. 
And, The Doomed Son, by Luke Roden, M.D.—The Song of the 
t.—Tas Bors ov Lonnon. No. lil. The e Vagabond Boy, 


hy Mark Lemon.—The Eville Earle ; or, the Laye of 
andrynge, by a the Monk.—VPuseyism made F 
—Three . by Thomas Wade.—The Husband’s 


¥en Booth.—A “A Letter from the Statue of Shakes 


ate Knock- 
» by Libra. 
"Friend. — 


spere to the Right 
Honourable Sir James Graham.—Passages in the Life of ‘Theophilus 
Smudge.—Song from the Persian, by Miss Louisa Stuart Costello. 
—A Quiet Street, by S ‘The Philosophy of the 
Pistol, by Robert Postans. —Reviews, &e. &e. 
The Illustrations by K. gr 4 oe Gilbert, Hine, Sargent, 
1s, &e, 


Office, Crane Court, Fleet Street ; and sold by all Booksellers. 








Price One Shilling, Part 54 of 
YAS’S ILLUSTRATED SHAKSPERE, 
with numerous Designs by Kenny Meadows. 
,* This neces mgr will be completed on the Ist of Au- 
to make up their Sets imme- 
fiatcly, as many of the Parts are oo out of print. 
R. Tyas, 8 Paternoster Row. 








PERIODICALS FOR JULY. 


IL 
LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
No. CCCXXXIII. Price 2s. Gd. 
CONTENTS = 

I. Marston; or, the Memoirs of a Statesman. Part 2.—II. Eng- 
lish Music and Envlish Musicians,—IUl. Philhellenic Drinking- 
Song, by B. Simmons.—IV. The Prairie and the Swam se: 
Adventure in Louisiana.—V. The Aristocracy of England.—VI. 
Jack Stuart's Bet on the Derb: ny» Atl and how he paid his Losses. vil. 
Serope on Salmon-fishing.—VILI. The Whippiad: a 
By the late Reginald reagel Bishop of senaprere harles 
ward at V the of Culloden, —X. Earl 
Greek Romances. The Ethiopies of Heliodorus. —XI. Past an 
Present. By ’ Carlyle. 





ul. 
HE JOURNAL of — en end 


Epirep ny THOMAS HOOD, Esy. 
THE JULY NUMBER OF 
OLBURN’S NEW MONTHLy 
_ MAGAZINE AND HUMORIs?, 
Contains the following Articles :— 
THE FORGE: a Tale of the Iron Age. 
BY THE EDITOR. 
THE AWFUL HOUSE-WARMING: 
Bleeding-Heart Yard. 
BY THOMAS INGOLDSBY. 
RECOLLECTIONS of NAPOLEON at ST. ITELEN§, 
BY MISS BALCOMBE. 
By Laman Blan- ee — Heads: 


a Legend of 


Advice Gratis. 
Esq. 
Stealers. By the same. 


an Pxtrava, 


s The rae ky yp yat or, the Hop. 
y of aie Speaking. Gardens of Kent. By F, Car. 

rnival Adve rington, Esq. 
The' Ww Widows ‘Alms. bins: By the The Walnut-Tree Cabinet. 
Author of “ Peter Priggins.” History of the Green _ By 
The Man of Many Charities. Miss Youatt. &e. Kc.” 
ELLISTONIANA; 
Or, Original Anecdotes of the late R. W. Elliston, Esq. By W.T. Muy. 
crisrF, Esq. “ Playing to the Boxes"—“ Ev'ry inch'a king 

Henry Colburn, Publisher, 15 Great Marlborough Street, 


With Hitedvattens by Sein Cruikshank, Leech, and 
Alfred Crowquill; and a Portrait of the Author of 
© Sam Stick,” by Eddis. 


THE JULY NUMBER, PRICE IALP-A-CROWN, OF 


B ENTLEY’S MISCELLANY, 
Contains — 
THE ENGLISH CAPTIVES AT CABUL; 
A Personal Narrative by one of the Female Prisoners. 
en oe Dream. By W. L. The Philosophy of Drunkennes, 


ne rae Raymond. 

The Cities and Wilds of Anda- Hus! with an 

t, the Hon. R. Dundas | 7 by George Cruik- 

Anerdetes of the Peninsular doses | Memeire rf Joseph Shepherd 
‘ram the er lections Munden, Comedian, by his Sen, 

Tieden od tr | |The Fairies’ Glee. By William 

Henry Curling Jones. 

SAM SLICK AND HIS WRITINGS. 
Witha spect of the Author, from a Drawing by Eddis, 
The Se ” with an Illustra- | The Gaol-Chaplain ; or, a Dark 

Crowquill. Page from Life's V: ‘olume, The 
Fading Ficmats Mooted Question—The Junior 
The Emigrant's Farewell. By Counsel — A Prisoner hung by 
William Jones. his own Counsel. 


THE ADVENTURES or Mr. LEDBURY ayo us 
FRIEND JACK JOHNSON. 
By ALBERT SMITH, Esq. 
With an Illustration by Leech. 
wae == XXXVI.—The Escape of Johnson from the House on the 


Caarrre XXXVII. oot Mr. — appeared unexpectedly in a 
Ballet at her M ’s Theat 
— XXXVI ar hg Rawkine contests an Election for Surgeon 
© a Dispensary with Mr. K 
cnavenn XXXIX.—Mr. Ledbury ‘accompanies The Tourniquet’ 
0 the Races. 


Richard Bentley, New ae Street. 


Price 1s., No. XXV. of 


’ I ‘HE PHARMACEUTICAL JOURNAL 
and TRANSACTIONS. 
Edited by JACOB BELL. 
the T: of the Pharmaceutical Society: Dr. 

Pereira’s Lecture on the Polarisation of Light, continued.—Prepara- 
tion of Pure Iodide of Potassium, Messrs. T. and H. Smith.—Observa- 
tions on Potato- Starch, Dr. ge &e. Original Artic 
R. Phillips, F.R.S.; Naphth: 
rate Plaster ; Spontaneous ‘Combustion of Py rotechnieal Compo 
&c. &c, Various extracted Articles. Electricity of Steam, Profesor 
Faraday. Review, &c. 

The First and Second Volumes may be had in boards, price 
12s. 6d. each. 


HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION; being 
a Sketch of the Progress ot Pharmacy in Great Britain. By Jacos 
Ben. Price 1s, Gd. 
Published by John Churchill, Princes Street, Leicester Squ - 
peepee L- Stewart, Fainbur Fannin and Co., Dublin ; an 
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